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THE ETHICS AND HISTORY OF CREMATION. 
By Bertranp L. Conway, C.S.P. 


MIISTORY records five methods of disposing of the 
4 bodies of the dead, namely: cannibalism, ex- 

posure, water burial, cremation, cave and earth 
burial. 

Cannibalism has always been confined to the 
most savage peoples. It is practiced to-day only among iso- 
lated tribes in South America, in parts of Africa, Australia, 
and the South Sea Islands. Men have eaten their fellow- 
beings for the purpose of acquiring strength; for magical, 
religious, political, and social reasons; out of affection or 
hatred; through stress of famine. 

The exposure of the dead on hilltops or on trees was the 
custom among the Choctaws and Blackfeet Indians of North 
America, as it is to-day the custom of the Parsees of India. 
The Avesta objected to Hindu cremation, because the followers 
of Zoroaster worshiped fire, and therefore could not permit 
this sacred element to be contaminated by the bodies of the 
dead. 

Water burial is the custom in Polynesia, Tibet, and among 
some of the West African tribes. It was one of the easiest 
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ways of getting rid of the body, and water was regarded as a 
most effectual means of preventing the deceased from return- 
ing to plague the living. 

Cremation has been adopted for various reasons by na- 
tions widely scattered over the globe. It was practiced by 
many tribes in Siberia, North and South America, and by the 
Melanesians of the Bismarck Archipelago. The funeral 
mounds of Europe, from Russia to the British Isles, prove its 
use in prehistoric times. It began in the Neolithic Age, 
became general in the Bronze Age, and disappeared only at 
the advent of Christianity. 

The primitive Babylonians, Assyrians, Persians, Hindus, 
Greeks, and Romans buried their dead, although at a later 
period these peoples introduced cremation. Many of the pray- 
ers, for instance, of the Hindu cremation ritual prove the 
existence of a primitive burial rite. Although cremation al- 
ways has in view the immediate destruction of the body, the 
Hindu hymns ask Agni, the god of fire, not to injure the dead. 
A second prayer calls upon the earth, into which the ashes 
have been deposited, to prove a pleasant abiding place for the 
dead. As early as the Atharva Veda (about 1500 s. c.), the 
rite of suttee, requiring the widow to be burned on her hus- 
band’s funeral pyre, is mentioned as an old custom. It did 
not, however, become widespread until the sixth century of 
the Christian era. Akbar, in the sixteenth century, tried to 
make it merely voluntary, but he was not successful. The 
English, despite great opposition, banned it in 1829, although 
it is still practiced in isolated parts of India. This rite of 
suttee was also in use among the ancient Germans, Slavs, and 
Scandinavians, as we learn from the Eddas and the writings 
of St. Boniface. 

The Greeks introduced cremation in Homeric times (1000 
B. c.). The Iliad and the Odyssey frequently mention the 
funeral pyres of the heroes who died fighting around the walls 
of Troy (Jliad, vii. 420; xxiii. 155-269; xxiv. 768-776; Odyssey, 
vii. 8-15; xxiv. 65-84). The early Greeks buried their dead, 
as we learn from the many funeral monuments left us from 
the Mycenzan period (2500-1000 s. c.). Even in Homeric 
times the Greeks sometimes buried their dead, as we know 
from the eighteen tombs unearthed at Dipylon in 1891. In the 
classic period burial was even more common than cremation. 
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We know this from the pages of Thucydides, Herodotus, 
Euripides, and Plutarch. 

Cremation was adopted in Rome only in the latter days of 
the Republic. Pliny tells us that it came about because of the 
disinterring of the soldier dead by enemies in the wars waged 
abroad (vii. 44). It was the chief custom during four cen- 
turies of the Empire, although many Romans still buried their 
dead, as we learn from the numerous tombs that line the Ap- 
pian and Latin way in Rome. More than one great family, 
like the gens Cornelia, insisted on the burial of its dead. 
The Roman general and dictator, Sulla (138-78 B. c.), was the 
first of his family to be cremated, because his relatives 
feared his enemies would violate his tomb. Burial became 
the more common custom from the days of the Antonines 
(a. p. 96-197), and cremation finally went out of use entirely in 
the fifth century. 

The Celts, the Egyptians, the Pheenicians, the Chinese, and 
the Japanese buried their dead. 

The primitive religion of the Japanese, Shinto, “the way 
of the gods,” was a mixture of ancestor, hero, and nature wor- 
ship. Buddhism, “the way of Buddha,” reached Japan in A. D. 
522 from Korea. Shintoism and Buddhism have their own 
separate priests and temple, although the people belong to 
both religions indifferently. Burial was the primitive custom 
among the Japanese, cremation not being introduced until the 
year 703. All the emperors were cremated from that date 
until 1644. The Shinto ritual makes no provision whatever 
for cremation, although it does not ban it entirely. The Shin- 
shi sect, which was founded in A. p. 1224, has always practiced 
cremation. To-day the number of burials and the number of 
cremations in Japan are about equal. 

Various reasons have been adduced why cremation was 
adopted by the pagan peoples in place of the primitive burial 
customs. Some nations learned it from a race with whom 
they came in contact. Tribes without a settled abode adopted 
it, the better to carry with them the remains of their dead, and 
to prevent their remains being desecrated by enemies. A third 
motive was the desire to be free of the spirits of the dead, and 
to drive them away by destroying every vestige of the body to 
which they had been attached. Some—the Greeks, for ex- 
ample—thought that cremation freed the ghost from the bonds 
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of this life, and fitted him for the society of the ghosts of the 
other world. 

The constant practice of the Jews from the beginning was 
to place the bodies of the dead in the earth (Gen. xv. 15; xxxv. 
8; Deut. xxi. 23; xxxiv. 6; Jos. xxiv. 30; Judges, viii. 32; 1 Kings, 
xv. 1; Ezech. xxvii. 12), or in the cave of a rock tomb (Gen. 
xxiii. 19; xxv. 9; xxxv. 8; xlix. 29; 1. 13). ’ 

It is true that we read in the first Book of Kings (xxxi. 
12) of the cremation of the bodies of Saul and his sons after 
their defeat by the Philistines. But this was an exceptional 
case, due to the fact that the Jews of Jabes Galaad wished 
thereby to save the bodies from insult. 

Cremation was always regarded with horror by the Jews 
(Amos, ii. 1). It was prescribed as a penalty only in certain 
flagrant cases of immorality (Gen. xxviii. 24; Lev. xx. 14; xxi. 
9) and of private looting in time of war (Jos. vii. 15). It was 
permitted as a sanitary measure in times of pestilence, as we 
read in the sixth chapter of Amos (verse 10). 

The funeral pyres mentioned at the burial of the Jewish 
kings do not imply cremation, as some have held, but merely 
the traditional custom of burning sweet perfumes over their 
bodies. “And they buried him [King Asa] in his own sepul- 
cher . . . and they laid him on his bed full of spices and odor- 
iferous ointments, which were made by the art of the per- 
fumers; and they burned them over him with very great pomp” 
(2 Par. xvi. 14). : 

It is a fact worthy of note that whereas the Jewish ritual 
is most minute and detailed in its regulations regarding the 
people’s private and public religious life, there is no law or 
precept requiring the burial of the dead. The natural senti- 
ment and feeling of the Jew rendered such a law superfluous. 

The Catholic Church, which succeeded to the heritage of 
Israel, naturally adopted the Jewish custom of burial and kept 
alive the Jewish abhorrence of cremation. The fundamental 
reason for her discipline in disposing of the dead by burial 
is her belief in the resurrection of the body (Job, xix. 25, 26; 
Daniel, xii. 2; 2 Mach. vii. 9-14; Matt. xxii. 31, 32; John, xi. 24; 
1 Cor. xv. 16, 17, 42-44; 1 Thess. iv. 12, 13). The bodies of the 
dead are sacred in her sight, because they were once the 
temples of the living God (1 Cor. iii. 16; vi. 19; xv. 42; 2 Cor. 
vi. 16; Apoc. vii. 13-17), tabernacles of the Eucharistic Christ 
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(John, vi. 58), and pledged to rise again “in incorruption” 
and “in glory” (1 Cor. xv. 42, 43). 

Our Savior praises Mary Magdalen for anointing His body 
for burial (Matt. xxvi. 12), while He Himself condescended to 
be buried in a rock cave belonging to His disciple, Joseph of 
Arimathea (Matt. xxvii. 60; cf. John, xi. 38). The Acts of 
the Apostles speak of the burial of Ananias and Saphira (v. 
6, 10), and St. Stephen (viii. 2). Cf. Matt. xiv. 12; Rom. vi. 4; 
Col. ii. 12. 

The canon law of the Church to-day emphasizes the same 
rules that guided the early Christians in their burial rites. 
Canon 1204 of the New Code runs as follows: “Ecclesiastical 
burial consists in bringing the body to the church, holding the 
funeral services over the same in church, and entombing it in 
a place set aside for the burial of deceased Catholics.” These 
three regulations were religiously carried out by the early 
Christians. They embalmed or enshrouded the body, accom- 
panied it with tapers or torches to the chapel of the family 
tomb or catacomb, and after singing certain psalms and hymns, 
they buried it in ground hallowed by the presence of the 
martyrs. 

The Fathers of the Church frequently mention the pious 
Christian custom of burying the dead, and contrast it with the 
“cruel” and “atrocious” pagan custom of cremation (Tertullian, 
De Anima, li.; De Res. Carnis, 63; Apol., 42; Minucius Felix, 
Octavius, 11; Origen, Contra Celsum, v. 23; vii. 22; Lactantius, 
Div. Inst., vi. 12; St. Jerome, Epis. zlix. ad Innoc.; St. Ambrose, 
Epis. xxxix. ad Theod.; St. Augustine, De Civ. Dei, i. 12). 
Tertullian bases the practice of burial on the resurrection of 
the body and asserts that it alone ensures the proper respect 
for the dead. Minucius Felix defends it against cremation, as 
“the more ancient and more advantageous system.” Origen, 
writing against Celsus, who held “that dead bodies are to be 
cast out as more worthless than dung,” said that the bodies 
of the dead are worthy of burial, because of the soul which 
once dwelt within them. “Why,” he asks, “should the bodies 
of the Christians suffer cremation, the penalty of murderers?” 

In the Acts of the Martyrs we often read of the Christians 
burying the remains of their dead after they had been torn to 
pieces by wild beasts or burned in the amphitheater. One 
of the most precious documents that has come down to us from 
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the early Church is the letter of the Church of Lyons and 
Vienne to their brethren in Asia and Phrygia. It is found in 
the fifth book of the Church History of Eusebius (chap. i.). 
This letter is worth quoting in detail: 


The martyrs suffocated in the prison they cast to the 
dogs, carefully watching them night and day, for fear we 
might bury them; and they also cast away the remains left 
by the beasts and the fire. . . . The heads and trunks of 
other martyrs were guarded with military watches for many 
days, to prevent us burying them. . .. We were greatly 
afflicted in not being able to give them burial. For neither 
did the night avail us for this purpose, nor had money any 
effect to persuade them, nor could our prayers and en- 
treaties touch their hearts. They guarded the bodies of the 
martyrs in every possible way, as if it were a great gain to 
them to prevent burial. Finally, after having exposed the 
bodies of the martyrs for six days, they burned them and 
cast their ashes into the Rhone that flows near by... . 
They acted thus as if they were superior to God, to deprive 
them [the martyrs] of their resurrection, saying: “All hope 
of their rising again has disappeared. Now we shall see 
whether they will rise again, and whether their God is able 
to deliver them out of our hands.” 


The Christian apologists often answered this pagan taunt 
by showing how the omnipotent God can raise us up in our 
own identical bodies, no matter how they have been destroyed 
at death. They taught with St. Paul (1 Cor. xv.) that, though 
the risen body be identical with the earthly body, it will be 
completely changed, possessing the four qualities of impas- 
sibility, brightness, agility, and subtility (ibid., verses 42, 43, 
44). The pagan failed to see that there was no comparison 
possible between the laws of matter affecting bodies in this 
life and the spiritualized condition of the risen bodies in the 
hereafter (Minucius Felix, Octavius, 34; St. Augustine, De Civ. 
Dei, i. 13; xxii. 20; St. Gregory of Nyssa, Dial. de Anima et 
Res.). 

Julian the Apostate, in his great hatred of Christianity, 
did his utmost to destroy the Christian’s reverence for the 
dead. In his letter to Arsaces, Satrap of Armenia (Epis. zliz.), 
he declared that the piety of the Christian burial rites was one 
of the chief—though entirely human—causes of the spread of 
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Christianity. In an edict, addressed to the citizens of An- 
tioch, he forbade the Christian funeral rites during the day- 
time. 

Every Catholic catechism enumerates burial of the dead 
among the seven corporal works of mercy. One of the capit- 
ulars of Dagobert, King of France (628-638), grants a special 
money award to anyone burying the dead. If the deceased 
had been a freeman, it was paid by his relatives; if a slave, 
by his master. 

One of Charlemagne’s capitulars reads as follows: “If any- 
one shall have caused the body of a man to be consumed by 
the flames, according to the customs of the pagans, and shall 
have reduced the bones to ashes, he shall be put to death.” 

At the close of the thirteenth century “a cruel and detest- 
able custom” arose among the Crusaders of dismembering and 
boiling the bodies of their dead comrades and relatives in 
order to transport them home for burial. The custom had 
become so widespread that it was called to the attention of 
Pope Boniface VIII., who at once condemned it “as abom- 
inable in the sight of God, and extremely revolting to the 
minds of the faithful.” He absolutely prohibited this prac- 
tice, and ordered the bodies in question to receive temporary 
burial in the city, camp, or place of death, before receiving 
interment in their home city. He forbade religious burial to 
all bodies treated in this manner, and pronounced those guilty 
of this barbarity to be ipso facto excommunicated (Eztrav. 
Comm., Lib. iii. tit. 6, c. 9). 

Some ill-informed controversialists, like Andrew White in 
his History of the Warfare of Science with Theology, have 
cited this decree to prove that Pope Boniface VIII. forbade 
dissection, or at least hindered the progress of anatomical 
studies. Both statements are untrue, for we read of the prac- 
tice of dissection in Venice and Bologna in the first two dec- 
ades of the fourteenth century. The Pope had in mind simply 
an inhuman custom that violated the Catholic instinct of 
piety and reverence for the dead. 

This age-long respect for the bodies of the dead has been 
ridiculed and set at naught by the modern defenders of cre- 
mation. With some few exceptions, the vast body of crema- 
tionists to-day defend the practice of cremation on irreligious 
and atheistic grounds, voicing the spirit and often the words 
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of the pagan crowds that burned the bodies of the martyrs at 
Rome, Lyons, or Carthage. 

The first attempt in modern times to revive cremation 
was made by the neo-pagans of the French Directory in the 
fifth year of the Republic. Legrand d’Aussy published a paper 
advocating it, and the Council of Five Hundred appointed a 
committee to consider the proposal. This committee sent in 
a favorable report, and the Institute of France offered a prize 
of 1500 francs for the best essay on the subject. Two years 
later a columbarium was erected at Montmartre, but the pro- 
ject did not meet with any popular response. Only one body 
was burned—that of a child a few months old. The spirit 
back of the project, however, was part of the French Revolu- 
tion’s general attack upon Christian doctrine, law, and custom. 
The same scoundrels who gladly put priests to death, who 
abolished the Mass and the Sunday, and who invented a new 
pagan cult of reason, advocated cremation, the better to de- 
stroy “the superstition of the immortality of the soul and the 
resurrection of the body.” 

The world had to wait another fifty years before the 
spread of rationalism and unbelief in Europe made possible 
another and more successful attempt to introduce cremation. 
The practice was first advocated by Jacob Grimm at Berlin in 
1849 in a dissertation read before the Academy of Science. 
Next came Colletti of Padua in 1857. The first cremations, 
however, were not made until 1872, when Brunetti of Padua 
invented his out-of-door furnace for the purpose. The rad- 
ical press rallied to its support all over Europe, pamphlets 
and books on the subject were published by the hundreds, 
scores of cremation societies were formed, and it became a 
topic of conversation in every club and drawing-room of 
Europe. Its chief promoters were Thompson, Cobbe, and 
Eassie in England; Latour, Dechambre, and Lapegrére in 
France; Trusen, Reklam, and Kiickenmeister in Germany; 
Lang, Weith, and Wegmann-Ercolani in Switzerland; Casti- 
glione, Gorini, Fornari, and a score of others in Italy. 

In 1873 the Italian Senate authorized cremation, and 
Milan, the headquarters of the newly formed cremation so- 
cieties, established its first crematory in 1874. Other cities 
in Italy—Lodi, Cremona, Brescia, Padua, Varese, Rome—fol- 
lowed the example of Milan. The practice spread gradually 
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all over the world—without any great enthusiasm—and cre- 
matories were established in the United States (1876), Ger- 
many (1878), France (1880), England (1885), Sweden (1887), 
Canada (1902), Denmark (1906), India (1906), etc. 

The spread of cremation during the years 1872-1906 may 
be estimated from the following statistics: 


Country. Crematories. Number Cremated. 
United States 33 35,832 
Italy 28 4,110 (a. p. 1876-1900) 
Japan 22 Cremations and burials 
about equal 
Germany 14 13,614 
England 13 6,158 
France 4 2.245 (a. p. 1887-1900) 


In the eight years 1914-1921, there were 105,846 crema- 
tions in the eighty-four crematories of the United States, an 
annual average of 13,230. The total number is a little in ex- 
cess of this, as every year about eleven crematories fail to 
make any returns. These figures were furnished by E. P. 
Samson of the Pittsburgh Crematory. No statistics are avail- 
able for the period, 1906-1914. 

The municipal council of Paris established a crematory 
at Pére Lachaise in 1887, which disposed of the unclaimed 
bodies in the hospitals, and the remains of the dissecting 
rooms. From 1886 to 1906 the total number of its enforced 
incinerations was 86,962. Rouen, Rheims, and Marseilles soon 
followed the lead of Paris. 

The decree of the Holy Office, May 16, 1886, which forbade 
cremation to Catholics, declared that the modern defenders of 
cremation were “either men of doubtful faith, or men who 
belonged to the Masonic sect.” There is ample warrant for 
this charge. Reviews like the Rivista della Massoneria (June 
1, 1871), the Monde Maconnique (September, 1876), and La 
Chaine dUnion (1878)—all French and Italian organs of Free- 
masonry—strongly advocated cremation. The Freemason 
Ghisleri, in the Almanacco dei Liberi Muratori for 1881, says: 
“Catholics have good reason to oppose cremation; this puri- 
fication of the dead by means of fire would shake to its 
foundations Catholic predominance, based on the terror with 
which it has surrounded death.” Another Freemason, Go- 
rini, in his La Purificazione dei Morti, writes: “Our task is 
not confined to the mere burning of the dead, but extends to 
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burning and destroying superstition as well.” He even advo- 
cates selling the ashes of the dead to farmers, adding: “The 
result would be that this common material would partially 
return to be reincarnated in the bodies of the living Milanese, 
that which had served the lives of their former progenitors 
resuming in them a new life. Such is the only transmigration 
of souls that can be verified, such is the only resurrection of 
the body recognized by science.” 

Anti-Christian sentiments of like character filled the pages 
of the Italian press for about fifteen years prior to the Church’s 
condemnation. No wonder the Italian Bishops called the at- 
tention of the Holy See to the practice of cremation, and 
asked for an authoritative decision regarding its use. 

The Holy Office put the ban upon cremation in three de- 
crees. The first, dated, May 16, 1886, reads as follows: 


Several Bishops and prudent members of Christ’s flock, 
knowing that certain men possessed of doubtful faith, or 
belonging to the Masonic sect, strongly contend at the pres- 
ent day for the practice of the pagan custom of cremation, 
founding special societies to spread this custom, fear lest 
the minds of the faithful may be worked upon by their 
wiles and sophistries so as to lose by degrees esteem and 
reverence towards the constant Christian usage of burying 
the bodies of the faithful—a usage hallowed by the solemn 
rites of the Church. In order that some fixed rule may be 
laid down for the faithful to preserve them from the in- 
sidious doctrines above mentioned, the Supreme Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Roman and Universal Inquisition is asked: 

1. Is it lawful to become a member of those societies 
whose object is to spread the practice of cremation? 

2. Is it lawful to leave orders for the burning of one’s 
own body or that of another? 

Their Eminences the Cardinals General Inquisitors, after 
grave and mature consideration, answered: 

To the first question, No; and if it be a question of 
societies connected with the Masonic sect, the penalties 
pronounced against this sect would be incurred. 

To the second, No. When these decisions were referred 
to our Holy Father, Pope Leo XIII., His Holiness approved 
and confirmed them, and directed them to be communicated 
to the Bishops, in order that they might instruct the faith- 
ful regarding the detestable abuse of cremation, and might 
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do all in their power to keep the flock entrusted to their 
charge from such a practice. 












































On December 15, 1886, the Holy Office issued a second 
decree, depriving of Christian burial any Catholic who of 
his own free will ordered his body to be cremated, and per- 
severed in this intention until death. 

If one is cremated by the will of others—relatives or 
friends—the rites of the Church may be performed both in 
the house of the deceased and in the church. Care must be 
taken, however, to avoid scandal by announcing the facts in 
the case in the local press. No scandal is given if the pa- 
rishioners are aware that the cremation is being carried out 
against the will of the deceased. A priest, however, is not 
allowed to accompany the body to the crematory, or to convey 
the ashes to the place of burial in ecclesiastical fashion; nor is 
he allowed to perform the funeral rites over the ashes “as 
if the body were present.” The burial of the ashes in a con- 
secrated grave is allowed, because the deceased cannot be 
deprived of this right by the fault of others. 

On July 27, 1892, the Holy Office issued a third decree, 
which forbade the last sacraments to Catholics, even if not 
Masons, who insisted upon having their bodies cremated after 
having been warned of the condemnation. It also forbade 
priests to say Mass publicly—private Masses are allowed—for 
the repose of the souls of such persons. 

It further legislated as follows with regard to Catholic 
workmen in crematories: 


Formal coédperation by means of direction and advice is 
never allowed. Material codperation may at times be toler- 
ated, if the cremation is not looked upon as an open demon- 
stration of Masonry; if there is nothing .in the cremation 
itself which implies directly and unequivocally a rejection 
of the teachings of the Catholic Church, or an acknowledg- 
ment of the Masonic sect; if the Catholic workmen are not 
employed and induced to accept their position in order to 
show contempt of the Catholic faith. Furthermore, while 
the workmen may be left in good faith under the above 
circumstances, they are to be warned never to take a direct 
part in any actual cremation. 


These three decrees of the Holy Office make clear the 
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reasons of the Church’s ban upon cremation. She condemns 
it, not because it is contrary to the divine or the natural law, 
but because it directly tends to diminish man’s reverence for 
the dead, goes counter to the ancient traditional usage of the 
Church, and is associated almost exclusively with the aims 
and spirit of unbelievers, who question the immortality of 
the soul and the resurrection of the body. 

The laws of the Church are not, indeed, dogmas of the 
faith, but they are most helpful in preserving the faith, as 
experience has frequently proved. As a good mother watches 
carefully over her children, combating every evil tendency 
and prohibiting every evil association, so the Church, the 
Mother of the Faithful, must ever safeguard her flock against 
tendencies and associations that are apt to undermine their 
morals and religion. 

Cremation is not intrinsically evil; otherwise the Church 
could not, like the Jewish Church of old, permit it in times of 
epidemic or pestilence. Again she could not allow her priests 
to remain passive with regard to it in pagan lands. In the 
missions of the East Indies, for example, a custom exists 
among certain castes of the natives of cremating their dead. 
In the early eighties two young converts were cremated in 
India with their parents’ (Christian) consent, although good 
care was taken to omit all the pagan superstitious practices 
connected therewith. In 1884, the Vicar General (since 
Bishop) of Vizagapatam, related this fact to the Holy See, 
asking whether in such a case a missionary was bound to 
protest against the cremation at the risk of making the natives 
believe that the Church intended to destroy their caste priv- 
ileges. “I have every reason to hope,” he writes, “that by 
careful instruction concerning the beauty of the Christian 
ceremonial, and by prudent management, we shall introduce 
later on a general conformity with the approved method of 
burying the dead.” He asked further whether the missionary 
had a right to baptize children, although he was certain, in 
case of their death, that the parents would have them cremated. 

The Sacred Congregation of Propaganda, September 27, 
1884, answered that “the missionary must not approve of 
cremation, that he can administer baptism in the case pro- 
posed, and that the necessary instruction must be given as 
outlined in the question.” Instruction was necessary, because 
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cremation was considered a privilege of the caste (raiapont), 
which the pagans thought would be annulled by the Catholic 
faith. 

We can readily understand why such a decision was 
given in this particular case. With us there was question of 
introducing a custom contrary to established religious usage, 
while in India the custom existed in the form of a caste 
privilege. With us to permit cremation would scandalize the 
people, while in India to forbid it would scandalize the people. 
With us the prohibition would be effective, while in India it 
would simply stir the people to revolt. With us the avowed 
object of the cremationists was to substitute a new custom for 
an old established one, while in India there was a reasonable 
hope that an old custom would in a short time disappear 
from use. 

If cremation were to be adopted, many of the beautiful 
prayers and ceremonies of the burial service would be utterly 
meaningless. Absolutely speaking, the Church could change 
her ritual in this respect, but it is not at all likely that she will. 
The State might possibly, at some future date, make crema- 
tion a compulsory law. Should that come to pass, the Church 
could readily adapt her prayers and funeral rites to the new 
method of disposing of the dead. So we are distinctly told on 
the authority of Dr. Saguinetti, in his Institutes of Canon Law, 
published at Rome in 1884. 

There are many jurists, physicians, and insurance men 
who are opposed to cremation, although they make little of 
the Christian tradition and custom. They object to it simply 
because cremation obliterates all traces of crime. Frederick 
Hoffman, in an article on “Cremation as a Life Insurance 
Problem” (Sanitarian, January, 1901), calls attention to this 
phase of the subject. During the years 1895-1899 sixty-four 
out of the five hundred and twenty-eight persons cremated 
in St. Louis, Missouri, died from accidents, violence, or suicide. 
Autopsies performed three months after death have more than 
once furnished proof of poisoning, sufficient to send a criminal 
to the gallows. The poisons generally used with criminal 
intent are totally destroyed by cremation, while the poisons 
that do remain in the ashes could readily be disposed of by 
any astute criminal. He would simply have to substitute 
other ashes for the ashes of the deceased. 
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While we willingly admit that some medical advocates 
of cremation are not at all anti-Christian, but are influenced 
solely by reasons of the public health, we feel certain that the 
arguments they advance are without any real scientific value. 
It is perfectly reasonable for a city government to make san- 
itary laws for the proper care of the cemeteries under its 
jurisdiction. When these laws are carefully obeyed, all dan- 
ger of contagion is removed. It is untrue to assert that the 
wells and river of a city or country town are contaminated to 
any great degree by the germs conveyed by the rains that tra- 
verse its cemeteries; it is equally untrue that the atmosphere 
is poisoned to any great degree by the exhalations from the 
graves of the dead. Many eminent French physicians—Le 
Maout, Bouchardat, Brouardel, Lacassagne, Dubuisson, Robi- 
net—who have made a special study of this subject, maintain 
on the contrary that the practice of burial has a real and 
undoubted hygienic value. The origin of all the plagues and 
epidemics of history has been traced to the living—never to 
the dead. 

Devlin, in the Catholic Encyclopedia, in discussing the 
sanitary arguments adduced for cremation, says: 


Cemeteries are not a cause of the infection of the air. In 
any well-ordered cemetery putrefaction takes place six or 
seven feet below the surface. . . . Often the human body 
is so reduced before death that in the earth it suffers little 
or no corruption at all, but is first mummified and then 
slowly reduced to dust. Again, earth pressure prevents 
chemical decomposition to a great extent, producing in the 
place of gas a liquid which enters into various combinations 
with the materials in the soil, without the slightest danger 
to the living. Earth is a powerful agent of disinfection. 
Even were noxious gases to escape in any quantity, they 
would be absorbed on their way upwards, so that a very 
small part would ever reach the surface, or were the soil 
not fit for absorption, the process would be taken up by the 
vegetable matter on the surface. . . . Cemeteries are not a 
menace to water wells. ... Of three parts of rain water 
only one penetrates the soil, the other two either evaporating 
or flowing into rivers. Now corpses in cemeteries are not 
so placed as to form continuous strata, but a moderate 
distance intervenes between any two bodies or rows of 

1 Vol. IV., p. 483. 
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bodies. Of the third part of rain, then, which penetrates 
the soil of a graveyard a very little will touch the bodies 
at all, and what. does will not all reach the water streams, 
but will be absorbed by the earth, so that the remaining 
drops that would ultimately trickle into the stream would 
have absolutely no effect, were the stream large or small. 
. . . The waters in the cemeteries of Leipzig, Hanover, Dres- 
den, and Berlin were examined and found purer and freer 
from organic matter than the wells of the town. 


The economic arguments often brought forward are so 
puerile, that we need spend little time in discussing them. 
One writer says that it is becoming a more and more difficult 
problem to find enough land to-day for burial places. He 
waxes eloquent over the fact that about twenty-four acres of 
land are annually required for the burial of the dead of 
London. Another writer—he must be a real estate dealer on 
the side—is very indignant over the waste of valuable building 
sites usurped by the cemeteries on Long Island. A third tells 
us that the bodies of the pauper dead of Boston can be cre- 
mated at the cost of one dollar a piece, whereas a burial costs 
the city three dollars. 

Such men are of the earth earthy—so taken up with the 
material side of things that no moral or religious argument 
can reach them. If our modern cities do not begrudge the 
living the extensive plots of land set aside for places of amuse- 
ment and recreation, why, we ask, should they envy the dead 
their resting place in God’s acre? A stroke of the pen would 
save many thousands of dollars that are wasted annually by 
the politicians of every city of the world. The sentimental and 
utilitarian economist need not worry about a paltry thousand 
dollars that might be saved by abolishing one potter’s field. 

There is little danger, however, of cremation ever con- 
quering the modern world, for it contradicts a feeling and a 
sentiment too strongly embedded in the human heart to be 
eradicated by flimsy arguments drawn from pseudo-science ] 
and blatant infidelity. The pagan intellectual few may con- 
tinue to cremate their dead, throw their ashes to the winds 
of heaven, or send them by parcel post to their relatives and 
friends. The vast majority of the human race will continue 
to bury its dead, true despite itself to the tradition and custom 
of the Old Law and the New. 











1 Vol. IV., p. 483. 


THE “POOR MAN.” 


By Janet L. Gorpon. 


I, 


God harden me against myself, 

This coward with pathetic voice 

Who craves for ease and rest and joys. 

—C. Rossetti. 
S|] VERYBODY said he was quite mad, but that, of 
course, was nothing to go by, for if one swerves 
my at all from the conventions of the world, then, 
m= according to the world, undoubtedly one is mad. 
== He was evidently very poor. His clothes were tat- 

tered pa of that nondescript color that the clothes of the very 
poor always are. His boots were large and broken, and some- 
times one saw, through the holes in those dilapidated boots, 
that he had no socks. He seemed actually to live in the 
church, for he was always there, and he always seemed to be 
unaware of anybody else, and he never asked anyone for 
money. Undoubtedly the world had cause to say, “Quite mad, 
my dear! Not to ask for money, not to have money, not to 
seem to want money! ! My dear, quite mad!” 

The autumn leaves were lying in little sodden heaps on 
the steps of the church as he came out into the thickening 
fog, and turned up the collar of his poor ragged jacket round 
his lean neck. The children playing at the foot of the steps 
were used to him and took very little notice of him, except 
Cecilia Jane, who went across and touched his sleeve gently. 
But then Cecilia Jane herself was “queer”! She spoke very 
little and seemed to think a great deal. Now that certainly is 
“queer”! He looked down at the child with his beautiful dark 
eyes, and smiled serenely. Cecilia Jane smiled up at him, and 
that was all. They seemed to understand each other, the 
“queer” child and the man who was undoubtedly mad. 

“My mother says he has a ‘want,’” said William. 

“What's a ‘want’?” asked Sammy. 

“It means he has nae sense,” replied William grandly, 
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“How does she ken he has nae sense?” pursued the in- 
quiring Sammy. 

“Everybody kens he has nae sense,” answered William, 
very irritated. “Don’t they?” he cried, appealing to the crowd. 

“Well, he wears poor clothes and he has nae job,” said 
Peggy. 

“My faither has nae job, and he has plenty sense,” retorted 
the irrepressible Sammy. 

“Then, he goes about speakin’ and smilin’ to himsel’,” 
went on the learned Peggy. 

Cecilia Jane, who very rarely spoke, said, “Mebbe, he’s 
not speakin’ to himsel’, at all, nor mebbe, he’s no smilin’ to 
himsel’.” 

“Who’s he speakin’ to, then?” the crowd shouted. 

“God, of course. He speaks to Him all day, and he smiles 
to Him, too, mebbe.” 

They were only children, but children of the modern 
world, and they drew away slightly. Cecilia Jane, of course, 
was “queer”! 

Anthony stood and watched the “poor man,” as he sham- 
bled away in his broken boots, and he listened to the conver- 
sation of the children, but he did not smile. Something grew 
tight about his heart, and he looked at the “queer” Cecilia Jane 
with something like misery in his usually calm and critical 
eyes. 

Then, he, too, drew the collar of his overcoat up round his 
neck, and walked quickly away into the fog. He reached his 
flat, and let himself into his luxurious apartments. As he 
sank into the cushioned chair before the cheerful fire and 
gazed appreciatively round the beautiful room, he felt a vague 
distaste, a slight discontent, a lack of pleasure. He often felt 
it. Yet, he, of all men should have been happy! A young and 
wealthy lawyer, engaged to be married to a young and beau- 
tiful and wealthy woman who loves him, has no reason for 
unhappiness, he told himself. Yet, he could not rid himself 
of this vague, indefinable disturbance. What was it? 

Marie loved him. Yes, assuredly. Did he love her? 
Yes—but was this the way men love? 

His wedding day approached and he was dreading it! 
His critical mind had to admit that fact. His bride was com- 
ing home this month, and he wished with all his soul she 
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wasn’t! His critical mind admitted that new fact. Now 
why? Did he love another woman better? No. At once his 
mind gave him that answer. There was no hesitancy. 

And yet he was uneasy and unhappy and alarmed. He 
looked at the portrait of Marie in its silver frame, and tried to 
visualize her, and a strange thing happened. There: rose 
before him in the firelit silent room, a vision, not of radiant 
loveliness, not of burnished hair, bewitching eyes, and faintly 
smiling lips, but of a ragged, tattered man in broken boots, 
walking down, alone, among the sodden autumn leaves. 

He started up, with the sweat breaking from him in great 
drops, and he whispered to the silence a strange thing. 

“Lord, not that,” he whispered hoarsely. “Do not ask me. 
I cannot. Do not ask me, Lord.” And shuddering, he buried. 
his comely head deep in his hands. 




























Il. 


Whom wilt thou find to love ignuble thee, 
Save Me, save only Me. 
—Francis Thompson. 

Novels have plots; in real life there is no plot, only an 
undramatic tangle. So thought Anthony, as he hastily made 
his way through the city streets to the city gardens. He must 
be alone, he must walk up and down, up and down, somewhere 
where he would not be observed, somewhere away from the 
oppressive and familiar rooms where so much, of late, had 
happened to him. 

He was rather gray of face, though as immaculately 
groomed as usual, with his monocle screwed firmly into his 
right eye. He reached the gardens, where the leaves were 
lying thick upon the paths, and the almost leafless trees were 
gently swaying in the autumn breeze. To-day, the sky above 
was blue as a June sky, and a linnet was twittering cheerfully 
overhead. 

Out of his pocket he drew a letter, the reason of his dis- 
traction. 

“My dear Anthony,” it ran, “I was married this morning 
to Peter. I never loved you—always Peter. Forgive me, if 
you can. Marie.” 

Peter! his brother! And he had never guessed! In his 
blind egotism, he had been so sure she loved him only. 
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He walked rapidly, with knitted brow, striving to tell him- 
self that he was broken-hearted, striving to believe she had 
ruined his life, striving to suppress the great relief that kept 
surging up within him till he almost sang with the linnet over- 
head, striving to understand at the same time this mental tor- 
ture he was undergoing. His mind was a sea of varying emo- 
tions, but he could not tell if agony or joy were uppermost. 
How easy it is to talk of a man’s “character.” But, in reality, 
a man is all sorts and kinds jumbled into one personality, and 
he goes through life fighting all these sorts and kinds and 
never finds out his character, even at the end. But as Anthony 
paced so rapidly, heedless of his surroundings, there sat, on a 
bench near by, a watcher. Round the bench the little city 
sparrows hopped, on the toe of his broken boot a tiny dainty 
finch was perching, and over his head a linnet twittered on a 
leafless bough. It was the poor young man, and he watched 
the pacings of the other young man out of his serene and 
velvety dark eyes. And as he watched, his lips moved! The 
crowd of children would have said, “He’s speakin’ to himsel’.” 
But Cecilia Jane would have told them, “No, mebbe he’s 
speakin’ to God.” 

But then, assuredly, Cecilia Jane was “queer”! An hour 
later Anthony left the gardens, and shortly after that the poor 
young man smiled gently at the birds that twittered to him, 
softly stroked the trunk of the plane tree near him, and walk- 
ing softly and smiling to himself, left the gardens also, and 
made his way to the great dark church. “Quite mad, you 
know, my dear!” the world would say. 

He stayed there till the early twilight began to fall, and he 
seemed as if he were waiting for some one. Was he waiting 
for Anthony? Was he praying for Anthony and hoping that 
he might come to seek the Presence of another Poor Young 
Man? Who can say? At last he rose and crossed, amid the 
gathering gloom, to the image of the poor little man of God, 
St. Francis, and stood there looking up, with that unearthly 
smile on his pale face, towards his great patron. And there 
Anthony found him, when he at last came, torn between agony 
and joy, between fear and longing, “Voyaging through strange 
seas of thought alone.” The monocle had dropped to the 
length of its silken ribbon, and hung limply, looking as if it 
knew the time was coming when it would be discarded and 
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classed with other things as impedimenta. And as the shadows 
lengthened, these two young men knelt on, one with his pale, 
emaciated face uplifted and his thin, gaunt hands outstretched; 
the other with his comely head buried in his hands, and his 
body bowed as though beneath an agonizing weight. 










III. 


Behold, I come to do Thy will, O God. 
—Hebrews, x. 9. 



























Two tall lamps cast a soft radiance over the room, with its 
glittering piano, its bowls of flowers, its pictures, and thick, 
luxurious carpet. It was a lovely evening, a true summer 
night, and the middle one of the five long French windows was | 
widely open on to the fragrant, scented garden, lying steeped 
in the moonlight. 

But to the man who stood at the door of the room, there 
was nothing worth noting in it but the woman who stood with 
the lamplight on her gleaming, burnished hair, holding a 
photograph in her hand. It was a striking picture of a young 
face, a clear and manly face, with a monocle screwed tightly 
into one of the calmly critical eyes. 

As if she were conscious that some one was there, the 
woman turned, still with the photograph in her hand, and said, 
“Ah, Peter, come at last!” 

He rushed forward—he was a very impulsive young man, 
Peter—and caught her in his arms. 

“Do mind my frock, Peter. It’s so expensive.” 

“Hang your frock!” said Peter. “What am I to think, 
Marie? Here I come in, and find you making eyes at old 
Anthony’s picture, and then you won’t let me kiss you, because 
of your frock. I won’t stand it, I tell you!” And he kissed 
her again. She laughed so tenderly, and stroked his chin. 
“Peter,” she said, “I am hundreds of thousands of years older 
than you. You never will grow up.” 

“Shan’t I? You come out into the garden and I’ll show 
you whether I am grown up or not.” So, hand in hand, they 
went out through the open window into the scented night. 

“Now, old girl,” said Peter, “what’s up to-night? Why 
this matronly tenderness towards me? And is that a glistening 
tear, I see?” 
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She buried her face in his sleeve. 

“Peter, darling, I was a brute to Anthony.” 

Peter stiffened slightly. 

“Are you regretting you married me?” 

The glistening tear fell. “Peter, how can you?” 

Again Peter’s arms went round her. He was such an im- 
pulsive young man! 

“Dearest,” he said, “Anthony doesn’t mind. My sainted 
aunt! Imagine old Anthony a holy friar! Life does turn out 
some absolutely intoxicating surprises, doesn’t it? Here are 
you and I, with all this, and each other into the bargain—and 
old Anthony! ! It really should all belong to him, you know. 
Poor old Anthony, chucked it all away, and—now—a friar, a 
holy friar! ! ! 

And at that moment, in that same moonlight, a man clad 
in a coarse frock of serge, with a girdle of rope round his 
waist and sandals on his feet, was pacing a cloister. He had a 
young face, with critical eyes, and when he looked at you, the 
right eye crinkled up, slightly, as if it had been used to have a 
monocle screwed tightly in it. His thoughts were not all 
centered on his new life; they were in the world he had left. 
And as he prayed, he visualized, not people in a fragrant 
scented garden, but a poor man, in ragged clothes and broken 
boots, walking down, alone, among the sodden autumn leaves. 
“Quite mad, you know, my dear, quite mad!” 
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THE POLISH COUNTRYSIDE. 







By CHARLES PHILLIPs. 


eae JINDMILLS! The windmills of Poland were a joy- 
> Ye B37) #/ ous surprise to me. Windmills to right of us, 
\}\ ee<—| windmills to left of us, windmills wherever there 
K VV) was wind; great giant windmills, with wings as of 
aS birds in a fable, and an air about them that was 
nothing short of thrilling, so lusty and exuberant they were as 
they swung their enormous arms about in the breezy sun- 
light. They had a big, healthy, vigorous sweep that seemed to 
hail a man for miles. I even cocked my ear at sight of them 


























to catch the sound of a cheer as we came over the green slope. 
“There you are!” they seemed to be shouting. “Just watch 
us! We’re on the job. Come along! Pile in your rye! Pile 
in your wheat—and your oats—and your barley! That’s all 
we ask. Pile ’em all in! We’ll do the rest. That’s what we're 
here for.” 

Is this too fantastical? The actual fact is, we laughed, 
outright and heartily, we couldn’t tell why, the first time we 
came upon those windmills in Poland. Even when one of 
them stopped, all out of breath, it still looked quite cheerful; 
not at all sad, as windmills on horizons in oil paintings and in 
sentimental poetry so often do. You could actually hear the 
old mill whistling ‘“Whew!” as it wound up its performance, 
and it wasn’t too difficult to fancy one of its big arms bending 
up (when no one was looking) to wipe the honest sweat off 
its gray shingled brow. 


* * * * 


It would be impossible to see Poland or to really know 
the Pole without going into the countryside; without getting 
acquainted with his fields and his windmills. Perhaps those 
reference books which had told us that “Poland is a rich agri- 
cultural country” really meant to say all the things we found 
out afterward: that Poland has the highest percentage of 
rural population of all the countries of Europe; that ninety- 
four per cent. of its vast area of some one hundred and forty 
thousand square miles is productive; that it is the third forest 
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country in Europe; that twenty millions of its people live on 
the land. Perhaps; but they hadn’t. And of windmills not 
a word. 

We learned these facts “on the side,” as we worked in 
various parts of Poland, and many of them, I set down care- 
fully in my notebook. But whenever I went the least dis- 
tance into the actual Polish countryside, I was inclined to 
forget my notebook. There were much more interesting ‘ 
things there than statistics. Windmills, for instance. And " 
people—the most interesting people I have met anywhere; 
and a life of such vitality and charm and grace that I always 
came away from it with the greatest reluctance. This is the 
real Poland—the countryside. 

The scene, viewed from the roadway where you ride 
in your bryczka, or basket trap, is the same always: the level 
or rolling fields; grain and hay stacks; clover meadows or 
waving seas of rye, wheat, barley, oats, flax, buckwheat; 
flocks of cattle and sheep dotting the picture, and white 
“flotillas” of geese rocking across the green expanse; vast 
stretches of potatoes or sugar beets—all laid out like a varie- 
gated carpet as far as the eye can see, and always hedged in 
by the woods, where the polanka, or clearing, here and there, 
tells of the further invasion of man into the primeval. Fields 
and forests—fifty-five million acres of farm land, thirty-one 
thousand two hundred square miles of forests—that’s what 
Poland is. Then the villages of the peasants; for the majority 
of the Polish peasants, instead of scattering out over the fields 
in isolated farmhouses, cluster their homes together in villages, 
which are usually strung along the road for half a mile. And 
always, in the center of the picture, the Great House, the 
home of the estate-owner of the neighborhood, set among 
trees. The trees about a country house in Poland are among 
its dearest possessions, and so all the more heartbreaking has 
the destruction of invading armies been when these old ih 
sentinels, planted by the hands of forefathers, have been de- "i 
spoiled. Where artillery action was hottest one often sees | 
whole rows of fine old trees cut short, as if a giant scythe had 
swept through them. Now the storks make their nests in “4 
them. ‘| 

That was another surprise, next to the windmills—the If 
storks. I had thought Holland had a monopoly on both, but 
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I found one as common as the other in Poland. Storks are as 
sacred there as elsewhere—and kept just as busy bringing 
babies. 

As for the trees, at one house in Posnania (a residence of 
the Chlapowskis, the family of Count Bozenta Chlapowski, 
husband of Madame Modjeska) stands a tree, happily un- 
touched, which holds a place in the hearts of all Poles as well 
as of that particular family. It is the tree under which 
Mickiewicz, the Polish national poet, wrote his great pastoral, 
Pan Tadeusz, a poem which all should read who would know 
the old patriarchal life of the Polish countryside. This Chla- 
powski house at Kopaszewo is an imposing, steep-roofed, high- 
porticoed mansion, green with climbers, approached by a 
handsome driveway and a stately flight of steps. It may be - 
taken as a good example of the larger and more elaborate type 
of Polish country house, bearing a strong resemblance to our 
typical Southern plantation home. At very first sight it seems 
to combine all the ceremonial courtliness and all the homely 
hospitality of Polish manners—as if it said, “Come in! This 
is what our windmills have been waving to you about.” 

The average Polish country home is not always quite so 
pretentious as the three-storied mansion at Kopaszewo. It 
is very often only one story high, a rambling, many-roomed, 
comfortable place, built generation after generation as the 
generations grew, with a free-and-easy air about it, as if it 
would be perfectly willing to add another wing to itself for 
you, the new guests, if you would only stay long enough. For 
Polish country houses are famous for their spacious hospitality 
and for the number of guests they can accommodate, especially 
at holiday time, or in the hunting season. The sport of princes 
is second nature to the Pole, whether it be ducks or deer, 
foxes or wild boar, or even the big-horned elk, which still may 
be stalked in the Polesian forest districts. 

There is nothing sumptuous about these Polish country 
homes. They have, instead, a clean, airy, open-windowed way 
about them, with their always highly polished floors, which 
the servants go over every morning in the cool early hours, 
shining them up with pads which they manipulate by their 
feet, or on their knees. There seldom are carpets, but many 
rugs, old rugs of the East, in the house for generations, rugs 
that connoisseurs would give their eyes to possess; and rugs 
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also of peasant weave, rich in their patterns and coloring. 
When these come up in the evening, as they often do, at the 
magic word “dance,” what a floor is there for quickstep and 
whirling waltz! I never understood why the Polish waltz is 
the furiously gay affair it is until I saw a Polish floor. Then 
I knew that Poles waltz as they do, because they have to— 
or else go down! I have seen even the most expert go down 
sometimes; but up again and vanishing down the mirror-like 
length of the floor before you could count off the step. 

In the country house you see the Polish housewife and her 
table at their best. Every woman is a housewife in Poland, 
no matter how numerous may be her servants. She is the 
teacher of the servants, her home more or less a school of 
domestic science for the neighborhood. Here you taste 
cheeses and butter and cream that are beyond belief—not 
common in post-war days, it is true, but still sufficient, when 
guests arrive, to make the old undevastated Poland seem al- 
most real again. Wild strawberries in the morning; at lunch- 
eon, a dish of curds or chilled chlodnik, which is made of beet- 
root juice, cream, and fruit, and is served with ice; mush- 
rooms—what a land it is for mushrooms! There are a dozen 
edible varieties to choose from and twice as many ways of 
preparing them. Fish—pike or brook trout that melts in one’s 
mouth; wild fowl, usually partridge; and smoked meats, 
“jerked” at old home chimneys to the aromatic fumes of 
juniper wood. Or there may be zrazy, a sort of mincemeat 
patty made of beef, with butter, eggs, spices, onions, and bread 
crumbs, salted and peppered to a king’s taste. 

Easter in the Polish countryside is a great season for 
setting the festive table, with the sideboard laden with good 
things—though the makeshifts of war days were sometimes a 
bit pathetic. It would be a poor country house, however, 
which could not afford the traditional roasted porker for 
Easter. He plays an indispensable rdéle in the festivity, set if 
fat and gleaming, in the midst of the other delicacies, his wee 
snout wreathed with buds and greens. But the presiding 
genius of the Polish Easter board is always the symbolical 
Holy Lamb. This toy figure, with its Agnus Dei banneret, \j 
lingers on the table for days after the festival has passed. Lj 

The laden sideboard is called swiecony, and if now it is e 
not always so heavily laden as in other days, it makes up for 
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the lack of edibles in its decorations of garlanded flowers and 
new spring leaves. And there are Easter eggs, of course, and 
one inevitable dainty, the baba, which traces its origin from 
pagan times, when the spring festival was celebrated with fun 
and feasting. There is a special cake, called strucla, for 
Christmas, too, that gay season, when the carolers go about 
through the snowy countryside singing their Kolendy, dressed 
in fantastic dress, and carrying on their backs their miniature 
Nativity plays. Everyone repairs to the forest then, to help 
bring home the “holy trees”; the ladies all wear Kolpacheks, 
sticking a spray of holly into that chic headgear, under which 
the plainest face is pretty, framed in furs and laughing over 
the jingle of sleigh bells. And besides strucla and figs and 
dates and nuts, there is always miod to sip when you come ~ 
in out of the cold—miod distilled from honey, with all the 
wild intoxicating essences in it of clover fields saturated in 
Summer sunlight. Or there is the samovar with its steaming 
herbata, and cakes flavored with saffron or with poppy-seed. 


* * * * 


This is the Polish country house at holiday time. But it 
is not always holiday time on the Polish countryside any more 
than anywhere else in the world; least of all in these days 
when loss and death have subdued the spirit and very much 
tamed the flesh. The tradition of the Polish country home (or 
dwor, as it is properly called) is, however, one of good cheer; 
a tradition which has its real source in work. These centers 
of estates are busy places, and there is a reason for it. 

When ill fortune took independence from the Pole one 
hundred and fifty years ago, the effects of that calamity were 
far-reaching. But, thanks to the Pole’s sound sense, these 
effects were turned to good account in a thousand and one 
diverse and unexpected ways. The Pole, it seems, will not 
down. His whole story testifies to that, and there is no end 
to the individual cases demonstrating it. The story of Kowa- 
lawski, the Vilna student who was exiled for nationalistic 
agitating, but who, in the years of his banishment, made of 
himself an Orientalist and authority on Far Eastern languages, 
is a good example of the rich advantages to which a Pole 
can put the uses of adversity. 

Poland did this on a large scale following the partitions. 
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For one thing, the loss of political functions and the tyrannical 
restrictions of life in contact with alien governments banished 
the land-owning educated Pole from the cities back to the 
land. All the internal evidence points to the conclusion that 
if Poland had remained free, her industrial development 
would have been much more rapid than it was. But what 
industry lost, agriculture gained, so that Poland remains to- 
day what she has been from time immemorial, an agricultural 
country. Some of the largest industries she has developed 
rely in great part on agriculture and are a direct outgrowth of 
it: sugar refineries, starch factories, distilleries, breweries, etc. 
The wholesale withdrawal of the Pole to the country may 
have had some bad effects. It might be argued that it nar- ‘| 
rowed his orbit, in the sense of world interest, taking him out 
of daily contact with universal progress. But the facts, 
strangely enough, dispute this simple deduction. His litera- 
ture, his art, his science, all the products of his mind, tell a 
different story on this point. The truth is, the Pole never 
actually lost his contact with the world. The very restrictions 
which drove him to the land to seek some freer field of life, 
some more open channel for his energies than that of the city, 
where he was hedged in by all the daily annoyances and petty 
persecutions of alien government, also shut him to a great 
extent out of his own schools. (His own schools in fact were 
gradually closed altogether.) This sent him abroad. By nat- 
ural inclination a student, avid for the things of the mind, 
he brought home from travel and the universities of Europe i} 
the best and the most liberal thought the outside world had to | 
offer. And the progress thus made, the advantages thus 
gained, were applied in greatest degree to his country life, 
above all to his agriculture. He became a scientific agricul- 
turist. 
For this reason, the curse of absentee landlordism never i} 
put its blight on Poland, where country homes have been for F 
generations among the real fountainheads of Polish life, ra- f 
diating through the whole nation a spirit of energy, enlighten- 
ment and advancement, and of tenacious patriotism. They 
have been the true social centers of the country, in the broad 
sense of social enterprise and welfare. 
As far as the women of the house are concerned, they 4 
have, as already stated, made the dwdr a veritable school. 
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Besides the fine arts of housewifery taught to generations of 
peasant girls, the language and history and religious faith of | 
Poland have been preserved through the medium of the 
country house. In the days when the Polish tongue was pro- 
scribed, the private boudoir of the mistress of the dwor has in 
innumerable instances been the secret classroom and Sunday 
School of the peasant children of the district. There they 
have been taught their prayers, their letters, their catechism; 
and have learned, perhaps in rimes such as those made by 
Madame Morawska, the history of their country. These 
history rimes of Madame Morawska are known by heart 
through the whole countryside of Posnania, or Western 
Poland. 

If the lady of the house has made her home a school, the. 
man of the family has made the dwér a practical college of 
agriculture, through which the standard of farming for all the 
country around him has been constantly kept up and im- 
proved. This has been accomplished only by the hardest and 
most tireless work; by the study and application of new 
methods, the introduction of new breeding stock and new 
machinery, by seed-testing, soil-fertilizing, and so on. Such 
a tradition is the personal supervision of the Polish landlord 
over his farm and stock that it gave rise generations ago to 
one of the national proverbs, “A master’s eye makes a fat 
horse.” As an actual fact, the results of scientific Polish farm- 
ing are shown in such figures as those for 1914, which revealed 
the wheat and rye crop increased two hundred and fifty per 
cent. in ten years. The pre-war average run for wheat was 
forty bushels per acre; for rye, twenty-eight bushels. The 
total output of Polish farms in 1912 was as follows: grain, 
21,392,000 tons; potatoes, 34,469,000 tons; beets, 12,900,000 tons. 
The beets went twenty-one and one-half tons per acre, giving 
Poland third place in the world’s output of sugar beets. 

It was in just such houses as these which we are now 
considering that some of the great agricultural associations of 
Poland had their birth—associations which are to-day so im- 
portant and so influential a factor in the economic life of the 
country that it might almost be said the nation’s future de- 
pends on them. Count Désiré Chlapowski, famous as a 
fighter in Napoleon’s army, following the Napoleonic wars, 
laid out the first plans for the emancipation of the peasants 
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of the western districts, after having already traveled to Eng- 
land to study farming and systems of land-tenure there, sys- 
tems which he proceeded to introduce into Poland. His sons 
and the sons of his sons continued his work and were leaders 
in the great land-struggle in Posnania before the war, in which 
Polish peasants were enabled to acquire two hundred and 
fifty thousand acres of small farm lands in twenty-five years, 
in spite of the methodical scheming of the German govern- 
ment to dispossess and uproot the Pole from his own soil. 

In Poland at present there are more than twenty-five 
hundred agricultural societies, “circles,” etc., with an actual 
membership of 370,000 and a clientele of nearly 5,000,000 con- 
sumers. There is likewise a strong agricultural press de- 
voted to the interests of the farmer and the modernization of 
agriculture. It is to the Polish country house, the seat of the 
estate-owner, that the beginnings of this vast movement for 
the improvement of farming and the betterment of farm life 
is to be traced; to the landed proprietor and his wife—and to 
the parish priest. No record of Polish country life would be 
complete or fair without a tribute being paid to the rural 
pastor, who has been not only the shepherd and defender of 
his people, but the real link between the two classes of gentry 
and peasantry. 

From the days of Peter Skarga, the great Polish Jesuit 
preacher, the priest in Poland has been famed as a champion 
of the people, of the peasant against the exploitation of unscru- 
pulous landlords, and of all classes against their common op- 
pressors, the alien Powers, whom, time and again, they have 
defied and challenged. Skarga has had many illustrious follow- 
ers of the cloth, especially among the educators of the country, 
who have sought in the enlightenment of the people for the true 
source of liberty. There was Father Konarski, who began the 
reform of public education in 1740, and first introduced the 
exact sciences into the schools; Father Hugo Kollontay, who, 
with Father Gregory Piramowicz, drew up the statutes for the 
first national board of education to be erected in Europe— 
Kollontay being later intimately associated with Kosciuszko in 
his struggle for independence and the enfranchisement of the 
peasantry. There was Father Stojalowski, a pioneer of peas- 
ant emancipation; Father Szamarzewski, one of the founders 
of the Posnanian coéperatives; and, in our own time, Father 
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Peter Wawrzyniak, one of the strongest and must successful 
leaders in the land-struggle against Germany; and Father 
Blizinski of Liskow, who, against the opposition and under the 
suspicion of both Russian and German governments, has made 
a model settlement out of what was once one of the poorest 
districts in the country, reducing the illiteracy of the popula- 
tion from eighty per cent. to ten per cent. in twenty years, and 
establishing a complete self-dependent codperative life among 
the people. 

Skarga, the forerunner of these, and one of Poland’s na- 
tional heroes, whose picture is seen in every house and cottage 
and schoolroom of the land, was a prophet, who foretold many 
of the disasters which in time befell the Polish nation. But, 
speaking in behalf of the serfs, just and true as his words were 
in the light of his own times three hundred years ago, he mis- 
calculated when he declared that the peasants were “storing 
up a terrible future” for the nobility—unless his words meant 
that it was the nobles who were storing up that future for 
themselves. In that case, the nobility must be credited with 
heeding his warning well; for the records show that, what- 
ever their faults three centuries and more ago, that future of 
the Polish peasant which to-day has become a reality is not 
terrible. 

The history of the relations between the proprietors and 
peasants of Poland in modern times, especially during the 
past fifty years, might be called one of benevolent assimila- 
tion, in that the landowner, through the gradual drawing to- 
gether of the two classes, has more and more shared with the 
peasant the culture and tradition which the gentry had 
created. The peasant has risen. But it is taking no whit of 
credit from him to say, not entirly by his own unaided efforts 
has he risen. No honest Polish peasant disputes that. It has 
been a mutual process between master and man, as the old 
terms went; actually mutual, as is proven by the striking fact 
that as the peasant has advanced, so has the proprietor also, 
in increasing liberality of spirit and strength of character. 

That there was class division in Poland, as in all the 
countries of the world since history began, needs no explana- 
tion beyond the universal bent of human society. But that 
class division in Poland never developed to the acuteness 
known in other lands is all the more to be wondered at, when 
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the fact is considered that the original class of servitude in 
Poland was greatly augmented, as time went on, by prisoners 
of war, who in themselves created an inevitable distinction. 
Only the inherent Polish spirit of tolerance and liberality 
can explain the eventual absorption of these into the national 
body, and the development of mutual relationship between 
gentry and peasant. 

The partitioners of Poland knew this spirit and what it 
meant, and they did their best to widen the breach between 
the two classes, in the hope of weakening and destroying all 
impulse toward national unity. Divide et impera—“divide and 
conquer.” They even tried to legislate that breach into an 
impassable gulf, playing class against class and man against 
man, enacting half-baked laws designed to satisfy neither side 
but sure to make friction between them—as when Russia 
freed the serfs but dispossessed them of the soil they lived on, 
thus leaving them a landless mass on the hands of the 
proprietors; free, but dependent on the landlord, with just a 
half taste of liberty on their lips, but in their fists at the same 
time “forest rights,” “pasturage rights,” and other paper con- 
cessions destined inevitably to provoke and harass the land- 
owner and impede the progress of agriculture; or, worst of all, 
as when Austria in cold blood roused the peasants against the 
proprietors, plying them with free drink to precipitate a 
massacre in which two thousand were killed, for every head of 
which the Hapsburg government paid a public bounty. That 
fearful crime was committed to stave off the land reforms of 
1846, according to which the Polish Pans, or landlords, had 
planned the emancipation of the serfs. 

Every step taken in the history of Poland toward the en- 
franchisement of the peasant originated with these same Pol- 
ish Pans, and was eventually forced by them on the usurping 
governments. As early as the sixteenth century Polish phi- 
lanthropists were championing the peasants’ cause. The Con- 
stitution of 1791, while it did not wholly enfranchise them, 
prepared the way for Kosciuszko, himself a proprietor, who, 
three years later, roused the nation against the partitioners 
and set the peasants actually free. Prussia’s hand was forced 
in 1823; Austria’s in 1848—for, two years after the Massacre 
of 1846, Austria was obliged to do what the Poles had tried to 
do, being murdered for their pains. In 1863 “Your Freedom 
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and Ours” was the slogan of the rebelling Pans—the freeing of 
the serfs and the reunion of the divided nation—the Russian 
Czar following a year later with the belated decree of 1864. 
Every record shows the Pole continually developing and ad- 
vancing his ideas of human liberty, always a pioneer of social 
progress in eastern Europe. 

In the long struggle between Poland and her partitioners, 
the peasant became a pawn between his own nation and the 
partitioning Powers. Each of these three Powers knew that 
if he could subjugate the Polish peasant, Poland was his, 
Poland would disappear. If Russia could make a moujik out 
of the Polish serf, if the Teuton could make a subdued atom 
out of him, the game was won. Poland, on the other hand, 
the Poland of the manor house, the old intellectual Poland of 
leaders and thinkers, of men who traditionally owned the 
land and had given the country its native culture—the Poland, 
in short, of which it was the inborn ambition and aspiration of 
the peasant to be a part—Poland knew that the strength of the 
nation lay in the tiller of the soil. The thinking men of Poland 
knew how the peasant loved that soil; they knew his industry, 
his honesty, his fidelity, his sturdy virtues of simple faith and 
clean blood. They would not suffer this stock of the nation 
to be lost, and they fought to retain it, body and soul; to keep 
it Polish, to advance it in national consciousness and to build 
it up more and more into a citizenship worthy of possessing 
the national tradition. The Polish country house was the 
center of this fight. 

The manner in which the peasant responded and in which 
he resisted all the blandishments and all the brutalities of 
Russification, and outwitted all the legalized scheming of the 
Prussian overlord, simply proved one thing, that the peasant 
was a real Pole; that he would be nothing else and could be 
nothing else. It was his great test, and by his unscathed pass- 
ing through it, he won his character of nationhood. 

The Poland of the present day, in which one peasant has 
already risen to the office of prime minister, with peasants 
sharing in the fullest degree in the legislative activities of the 
nation, has demonstrated the wisdom of the Poland of yester- 
day, which had the humanity to appreciate and the foresight 
to evaluate the true worth of the tiller of the soil. To me the 
wonderful thing about the government of the new Polish 
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Republic is not so much that it has had a peasant premier and 
peasant men and women in its Sejm, but that peasant and 
aristocrat are there together, working side by side for the. 
common good. Yet, after all, this is really nothing new; it is 
what they have been doing for generations. It is evolution in- 
stead of revolution. If the Polish gentry, the Poland of the 
countryside, in times past had not begun to know and under- 
stand the Polish peasantry, the Poland of to-day, instead of 
being a land of peace and promise, would be only another 
Soviet Russia, dark with confusion and red with fratricidal 
blood. 





UNCANONIZED. 


By ANNA McCLurE SHOLL. 


St. BarBara has her tower, 

St. Michael his sword, 

St. Christopher his strong staff 
To carry Our Lord. 


St. Roch his pilgrim’s shell, 
St. Antony his flames, 

St. Dorothea roses, 

St. Ursula fair dames. 


The little patient mother 

Laid beneath the soil— 

Only her wooden Cross, 
And rest from her toil. ° 















THE KINSHIP OF ART AND RELIGION. 
By Francis P. Donne tty, S.J. 


= HE history of art from its lowest manifestations 

w. | =) i ae . . . : : 
ay ot, to its highest gives evidence of its union and in- 
en pee) timacy with religion. The fact is admitted, and 
b4 Mor | might easily be confirmed by the very way in 
Ast S60 4) which religious movements violently reacted 
against art. Hebraism knew the power of art over its fol- 
lowers, and Hebraic antagonism to sculpture and painting 
served to give religious impulse fuller outlet in Hebrew poetry . 
and oratory and other literature. /'The Bible is the supreme 
illustration of the influence of religion upon literary art./ Is- 
lamism opposed art, but gradually succumbed to its influence, 
at least in architecture and literature. That Islam has not 
yielded more to art is an evidence of arrested civilization, as 
well as of baser and more sensual religious feelings. Puritan- 
ism, the intensest form of Protestantism, opposed art in all 
its manifestations, but Puritanism either diverted art energy 
to poetry and literature or provoked excesses by its attempt to 
check the natural impulses of art, and Puritanism finally 
yielded to art. It is clear, then, that fanatically religious oppo- 
sition to art serves but to show more strikingly the union of 
religion and art. The religion that opposes art must direct 
the art impulse into other channels or'the religion degenerates. 
By their nature religion and art are congenial. 

What, now, is the explanation of this close and continuous 
union of art and religion, found everywhere and in all ages? 
Taine and his school, led astray by some details in the artist’s 
subject matter, have tried to explain art by environment; but 
environment is an explanation absurd in itself, and cannot be 
adequate for a ubiquitous fact which transcends all environ- 
ment. With Herbert Spencer, the theorists who ascribe the 
origin of art to play and the deploying of superfluous energies 
liken the art impulse to the acts of a kitten playing with a ball. 
Play may be partly an excess of energy, but not all energy is 
artistic, and animal play is the stirring of appetite, bearing but 
a slight, superficial resemblance to man’s early strivings for 
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artistic expression. How many games are imitative and made 
more attractive by art! From the very first, mind enters into 
early and even child art, and at the last the devotion of the 
artists to their ideals in the higher manifestations of art, a 
devotion quite unlike play, shows that the art impulse is essen- 
tially different from the instinctive impulse of the kitten, which 
pounces on a rat as it pounced on a ball of wool.? 

Another school, striving to explain the connection between 
art and religion, takes a directly opposite view to the play 
theory. Fear and magic are, according to these authors, the 
controlling factors. The difficulty in this theory is the utterly 
selfish element in the fear and magic impulse, whereas the art 
impulse is disinterested and unselfish. Besides, religious be- 
lief precedes the fear and magic propitiation of offended 
powers. The voodoo and his paraphernalia are degradations 
of religious impulses. Impulses in harmony with man’s 
nature may go down as well as up, and even should we sup- 
pose that the unselfish impulse of art, which finally becomes 
the evidence and glory of man’s highest civilization, could be 
traced back to the sordid details of selfish superstition, why 
should such an ugly duckling evolve into so fair a swan? 
Devolution and degradation are easier than evolution. Why 
did the art impulse take the narrow, upward path and shun the 
broad way down to perdition? 

The perfection of the oak must have been in the potency 
of the acorn. The oak could not come from a peanut, nor can 
all the powers of sun, rain, and soil, or any other factor of the 
environment, evolve the fruit of the peanut plant into the 
majesty of the oak. We can explain by an extrinsic cause the 
stunting of an oak or the rotting of an oak, but we cannot 
account for the oak except by an acorn. We may find per- 
haps a thwarted or corrupted art tendency: in superstitious 
fear and its products, but that element of fear could not write 
a poem or compose a sonata or rear a Gothic cathedral. The 
perfection reached by the art product must have been ger- 
minating potentially in the first artistic impulse. 

‘¥ Religion and art were, then, united potentially in the 
original art impulse, just as the strength and lofty beauty of 
the oak were latent in the acorn. The art impulse is natural 
to man; it is intellectual. It requires brains to be artistic 
1Cf. De Wulf: L’Guvre d’Art et la Beauté, p. 40. 
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as it requires brains to laugh, and no animal has done either 
or will ever do either. The bird in building its nest displays 
an intelligence, but not its own; its nest-building is inherited 
just as its song is. Jean Fabre’s observations have shown 
conclusively the wonders of instinct, coupled with the stupidity 
of the creature possessing the instinct. But the earliest scrawl 
or daub of the child displays the mind working on matter 
and the deliberate shaping of means to an end. All intellec- 
tual testers, from Simon-Binet to the latest, have found the 
making or interpreting of pictures a measure of intellectual 
power. They are right. Art is rationalized pigments or 
sounds or words with their images, or is some other rational- 
ized material. Dr. James Harvey Robinson, in Mind in the 
Making, says that we are wrong in rationalizing the past to 
make up our mind, and how does he show it? By rationalizing 
another past for us. The truth is, we must rationalize the 
past, and Dr. Robinson should induce us, not to stop rational- 
izing, but to rationalize correctly, and should give us some- 
thing better than universal skepticism with which to rational- 
ize. ‘The art tendency is one with the religious tendency in 
being rational and intellectual.) 

Art and religion strive for high ideals; they are disinter- 
ested and unselfish. La Farge says to St. Gaudens, “That 
work is not worthy of you,” and St. Gaudens picks up a ham- 
mer and smashes the sculpture. There is an instance paral- 
leling the heroic following of religious ideals with like sacri- 
fices. Was it fear of bogies or love of their dead which filled 
so many tombs with precious articles? Believing in immor- 
tality, Egyptians and Mycenzans gave to the dead what was 
most precious, and what was most precious was the finest 
art in the costliest material. Love keeps graves green; fear 
erects a crematory. 

‘Art and religion are personal and emotional. Each has 
its own proper expression. ) Of religion the expression is wor- 
ship, and of art it is concrete embodiment of the ideal; and in 
both cases the expression is intimately personal and permeated 
with feeling. Art is more sensible, and so more emotional, 
because its expression must be presented to the senses or at 
least to the imagination. Religion, whose primary expression 
is an act of the will, need not of its nature be attended with 
emotion or external display, but it usually is, and feeling and 
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expression commonly help to the fuller expression of religion. 
The rapture of art and the ecstasy of religion, though differing 
in much, have also much in common. 

In their social appeal art and religion are akin. The artist 
and the saint have their hours of solitary contemplation. St. 
Peter at Pentecost, describing the religious ecstasy of the 
inspired apostles, cried out: “These are not drunk, as you sup- 
pose.” And, continuing, he quoted the Prophet Joel: “Your 
young men shall see visions, and your old men shall dream 
dreams.” In the forming of their visions and dreams saint 
and artist are alike, though the substance of their visions dif- 
fer. They are alike also in their impulse to give their visions 
expression and to influence men. Religion is apostolic and 
art is social, and that is why in history they have gone forth so 
often hand in hand to subdue the world. Whole nations had 
to conspire to erect the Egyptian pyramids, the tower of Babel, 
the temples of Israel, of Rome, of Greece, and of the Orient, 
and the Gothic cathedrals. Only a union of art and religion 
could produce such stupendous results. Patriotism and the 
State have at times come near to these great effects, when 
patriotism or love of country assumed the nature of religion. 
To produce these national monuments, a lasting cause, as well 
as a cause of wide appeal, was necessary. Here again art and 
religion are akin. Art is long, and religion is immortal. 

‘Art reaches its highest and most perfect expression in the 
sublime. Here religion does not walk hand in hand with art, 
but bears art on high and gives to art some of its own divinity, 
by endowing the artistic expression with sublimity. (The liter- 
ature of the Bible attained to heights which writers of other 
nations could not dream of or ambition. /Genesis sets poets 
and all artists upon a lofty eminence. By the revelation of 
creation, the imagination and the vision of the artist became 
coterminous almost with that of the Creator. Newton’s theory 
of gravitation, which shepherded the starry hosts of the uni- 
verse into one obedient flock, gives us a realization of the 
effect of Genesis upon the world’s imagination. The creation 
motif in literature, emancipating man’s imagination, enlarging 
the boundaries of vision, and dowering the artist with sub- 
limity, deserves a treatise by itself and a history worthy of its 
greatness. 

Art and religion are united in fact, so history teaches; art 
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and religion are akin, so the study of their attributes reveals. 
What, then, is the only and full explanation of that fact and 
of that harmony? Philosophers hold that the only and the 
full explanation of the harmony subsisting between the mind 
and reality, which is called truth, is found in the fact that both 
mind and reality are reproductions in matter of God’s truthful 
knowledge of Himself. Ethicists hold that the only and full 
explanation of the harmony subsisting between the will and 
law, which is called moral good, is found in the fact that both 
will and law are reproductions in the finite of God’s love of 
Himself. So philosophers must hold that the full and only 
explanation of the harmony subsisting between the soul and 
art, which is called expression of the beautiful, is found in the 
fact that, like the innate tendency to truth and good, the 
tendency to beauty is a reproduction of God’s contemplation 
of Himself. Creation, as has often been declared, is a man- 
ifestation of the art of God, a mimetic presentation in finite 
matter and spirit of the infinite ideal. All advance in truth 
and virtue is an approach to divine truth and goodness, and all 
true progress in art is an approach to divine beauty. “Filled 
with enthusiasm,” says De Wulf, in L’G@uvre d’ Art et la Beauté, 
“before the greatness of the artist’s power, Dante Alighieri 
compares it to that of Omnipotence: ‘Your art like the grand- 
child of God’ (Inferno, xi. 103). Art is the grandchild of God 
because it is the offspring of man’s creative power as man 
himself has come from the hands of God.” 





THE SINGER. 
By P. J. O’Connor Durry. 


O THRUSH upon the poplar tree, 
Forgetting earth in minstrelsy, 

The song you make is an offering 

That brings a benediction from on high 
Into your secret lane! 
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And held by your refrain, 

I breathe my little thanksgiving, 

And linger, yet not venturing, 

E’en mutely and with reverence, too nigh. 


Your chanson sweet and clear 

is like a prayer to hear, 

The prayer of a pure soul said happily— 

O rosary of melody! 

Each silvered note 

From fluent throat 

Springs upward sheer, 

An invocation in a litany 

Intoned in passionate gratitude, or plea... . 


O shining-feathered thing of earth, 

One can scarce believe it gave you birth! 
It seems that from God’s hand 

You must have flashed, all virginal, 

To speak with voice divinely musical 

Of wonders heaven-planned, 

Which we shall never, never understand! 


The day is nearly done, 

The glory of the sun 

Lessens upon the slim boughs’ filigree; 
Cool shadows deepening 

Within your lane, reach out to me, 
But poised on high, 

Where yet the western gold slants by, 
You sing... 

Up, up, into the wild March blue 

The fine ecstatic part of you, 

The God-stirred minstrel heart of you, 
Breaks rifting through the sunset light— 
To find an echo in the heavens’ height! 








MONTAIGNE, THE BELIEVING SKEPTIC. ' 
By James J. WausH, M.D., Pa.D. 


ONTAIGNE is like Shakespeare, one of those 
many-sided, myriad-minded men into whose 
work everybody reads himself and his own in- 
terests. Shakespearean medicine has many con- 
tributions, but Shakespeare’s legal lore is just as 

interesting, and a quite notable five-foot shelf of books has 
gathered around each subject. It is not surprising, then, that 
one of my colleagues in medicine, Commander Taylor of the 
Medical Corps of the U. S. Navy, should find material for a 
book on “Montaigne and Medicine.” Dr. Taylor’s book is ex- 
tremely interesting and shows how much the sixteenth-century 
Mayor of Bordeaux appeals to modern scientifically trained 
minds, and how much, after all, his problems are ours, in 
spite of the progress supposed to have intervened. Perhaps 
that may entitle a brother physician to say something, in con- 
nection with this work, about Montaigne’s attitude toward 
miraculous cures as well as his general attitude toward faith 
in religious mysteries. The great French essayist’s position 
on these matters is very different from what should ordinarily 
be assumed, because of the title “Skeptic,” so universally ac- 
corded him. 

It is curious how designations of one kind or another, pre- 
sumed to represent people aptly and completely, become so 
attached to their names that it becomes practically impossible 
ever to separate them. Montaigne will be “the Skeptic” for 
all time, just as Lucretia Borgia will be “the Poisoner,” just 
as “Jesuit” will mean “schemer,” just as Luther will be called 
“the Reformer.” It is so much easier for most of us, with our 
scanty superficial knowledge of men and things, to talk about 
them after they have been properly or improperly labeled, 

1 Montaigne and Medicine. Being the Essayist’s Comments on contemporary 
Physic and Physicians; his Thoughts on many material Matters relating to Life and 
Death; an Account of his bodily Ailments and Peculiarities and of his Travels in 
Search of Health. By James Spottiswoode Taylor, Commander, Medical Corps, U. S. 


Navy, M.D., F.A.C.S., Member Société Francaise d’Histoire de la Médecine. New 
York: Paul B. Hoeber. $3.75. 
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that labels readily become popular and are likely to be en- 
during. 

So it is with this label of “the Skeptic” applied to Mon- 
taigne. There is no doubt that Montaigne proclaimed himself 
extremely incredulous about many things that most of 
his contemporaries were inclined to believe; yet he was not at 
all a disbeliever in the modern sense of “skeptic,” but on the 
contrary a very fervent, practical Christian. He believed 
firmly in all the essential elements of Christianity, and when- 
ever the occasion arose, he proclaimed that belief very simply 
and straightforwardly. He was skeptical, but believing to a 
degree that makes him just a typical, sensible Christian, de- 
manding to know the reasons for the faith that was in him, 
and refusing to believe unless he could find good authority, 
human or divine, for his beliefs. That is never too much to 
ask; on the contrary, it is commended by all good religious 
authorities. The fact of the matter is that Montaigne was en- 
tirely too humble in his estimation of himself and his opinions, 
to furnish the material out of which a thoroughgoing skeptic 
could be made. 

Montaigne as a “skeptic’—since centuries of tradition 
have consecrated the use of that word—deserves to be judged 
above all by his essay “On Prayers.” This topic would seem 
to afford the best possible field for a display of genuine skep- 
ticism. I suppose there is no subject about which more of the 
educated people of our day are skeptical than about the value 
of prayer. Indeed not a few of those who are altogether 
willing to acknowledge themselves leaders of thought would 
be quite ready to declare that anyone who believes in the 
efficacy of prayer either does not know how to reason or at 
least is not using his reason in the proper way. Most men in 
former generations have felt impelled to raise their hearts to 
God every day, or nearly every day, and as a rule have used 
some form of prayer, but to do that now is considered an 
evidence of backwardness and lack of harmony with the prog- 
ress of knowledge. A great many people think, as the result 
of superficial belief in evolution, that this universe of ours 
happened by Chance (with a capital “C,” of course), and that 
there is no Providence. Some of them, at least, think, by a 
curious contradiction, that there was a beginning, but, as it 
were to make up for it, there is no hereafter. Why, then, 
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should anyone pray? This is the skepticism of our time, and 
it is rather the custom, for those who share it, to think of Mon- 
taigne as one of the really great literary men of the world who 
belong with them in the category of skeptics. 

So far as prayers are concerned, however, Montaigne had 
none of this skepticism. On the contrary, he was a firm be- 
liever in the value of prayer and demonstrated his active 
belief by his own devotion. He prayed every day and did not 
hesitate to say that every human being ought to do so. It is 
evident, from some of his remarks in the essay “On Prayers,” 
that many things in daily life caused Montaigne to think of 
God and lift his heart to Him. Only that he says it himself, it 
would scarcely be believed. His general tenor of thought 
seemed so far removed from anything like such devotion that 
the account of it would seem a pious exaggeration on the part 
of some friend, who, inclined to devotion himself, wanted to 
claim the good Mayor of Bordeaux as being in the same class 
with himself. 

Montaigne’s reverence for the Our Father ought of itself 
to show that he is no more skeptical than any sensible man, 
and that his faith rules his life. We must read his paragraph 
on this prayer if we want to appreciate Montaigne properly: 


I know not if or no I am wrong; but since, by a particular 
favour of the divine bounty, a certain form of prayer has 
been prescribed and dictated to us, word by word, from the 
mouth of God Himself, I have ever been of opinion that we 
ought to have it in more frequent use than we yet have; 
and if I were worthy to advise, at the sitting down to and 
rising from our tables, at our rising from and going to bed, 
and in every particular action wherein prayer is used, I 
would that Christians always make use of the Lord’s Prayer, 
if not alone, yet at least always. The Church may lengthen 
and diversify prayers, according to the necessity of our 
instruction, for I know very well that it is always the same 
in substance and the same thing: but yet such a privilege 
ought to be given to that prayer, that the people should 
have it continually in their mouths; for it is most certain 
that all necessary petitions are comprehended in it, and that 
it is infinitely proper for all occasions. ’Tis the only prayer 
I use in all places and conditions, and which I still repeat 
instead of changing; whence it also happens that I have no 
other so entirely by heart as that, 
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Montaigne’s final paragraph on prayer is particularly 
striking. His conclusion is that the resolve to pray ought to 
make us put off all affection for, and as far as possible all 
tendency to, evil, before we dare to present ourselves to the 
Almighty to thank Him or to ask Him for favors. At least, if 
we cannot do that, we must be sensible of our failings and be 
ready to ask that we shall be helped to reform them. 


There is nothing so easy, so sweet, and so favourable, as 
the divine law: it calls and invites us to her, guilty and 
abominable as we are; extends her arms and receives us 
into her bosom, foul and polluted as we at present are, and 
are for the future to be. But then, in return, we are to look 
upon her with a respectful eye; we are to receive this pardon 
with all gratitude and submission, and for that instant at 
least, wherein we address ourselves to her, to have the soul 
sensible of the ills we have committed, and at enmity with 
those passions that seduced us to offend her; neither the 
gods nor good men (says Plato) will accept the present of a 
wicked man. 


It is sometimes the custom to say or at least to insinuate 
that practically all educated men who pray, or who permit 
themselves the external practice of their religion, do so from 
a set of hypocritical motives rather than from true belief. 
Montaigne has a very emphatic comment on such thoughts, a 
passage that probably was never more appropriate than for 
our own time, when imputations of that kind seem to be 
rather common. The gentle skeptic said: 


It seemed to me a fantastic imagination in those who, 
these late years past, were wont to reproach every man 
they knew to be of any extraordinary parts, and made pro- 
fession of the Catholic religion, that it was but outwardly; 
maintaining, moreover, to do him honour forsooth, that 
whatever he might pretend to the contrary he could not but 
in his heart be of their reformed opinion. An untoward 
disease, that a man should be so riveted to his own belief 
as to fancy that others cannot believe otherwise than as he 
does; and yet worse, that they should entertain so vicious 
an opinion of such great parts as to think any man so 
qualified, should prefer any present advantage of fortune 
to the promises of eternal life and the menaces of eternal 
damnation. 
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Montaigne’s attitude toward religious truth is probably 
better illustrated by the opening passage of his essay “On 
Prayers” than by anything else that he has written. He knows 
that the subject is an extremely difficult one, and he appre- 
ciates, too, that he lacks the capacity and the knowledge to 
expound it thoroughly. He realizes that very probably he will 
make mistakes in trying to treat so deep a subject. He wants 
to write about it, however, since he is writing about nearly 
everything else that men are interested in. As he says him- 
self, in characteristic fashion: 


I propose formless and undetermined fancies, like those 
who publish doubtful questions, to be after disputed upon 
in the schools, not to establish truth, but to seek it. 


He does not want his expressions, then, to be taken too 
seriously. They are his thoughts, but he is not so absolutely 
wedded to them that he may not change them, and he is quite 
aware that further consideration might readily cause him to 


think something quite different. He has no foolish conceit 
that he knows it all. Above all, he knows that there are others 
who know much more about this subject than he does, and 
that there is a teaching body whose business it is to conserve 
truth, and he confesses that he is quite willing to submit to its 
judgment. After the initial sentence I have quoted above, he 
proceeds: 


And I submit them to the judgments of those whose 
office it is to regulate, not my writings and actions only, 
but moreover my very thoughts. Let what I here set down 
meet with correction or applause, it shall be of equal wel- 
come and utility to me, myself beforehand condemning as 
absurd and impious, if anything shall be found, through 
ignorance or inadvertency, couched in this rhapsody, con- 
trary to the holy resolutions and prescriptions of the Cath- 
olic Apostolic and Roman Church, into which I was born 
and in which I will die. And yet, always submitting to the 
authority of their censure, which has an absolute power 
over me, I thus rashly venture at everything, as in treating 
upon this present subject. 


Undoubtedly one of the reasons why the name “skeptic” 
is still a familiar appellation for Montaigne, and particularly 
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the reason why those who use the term are mistaken with 
regard to its significance, lies in the fact that comparatively 
few readers of Montaigne have read attentively his twelfth 
essay in the second book, “The Apology for Raimond de Se- 
bonde.” That essay contains more than two hundred pages 
and approximately four hundred thousand words; it is, there- 
fore, rather deterrent in size for the ordinary wanderer 
through Montaigne. This apology for Raimond de Sebonde 
is really Montaigne’s confession of faith. A great many pas- 
sages in it are very striking in their profound faith. Some of 
those dealing with the externals of religion, gathered together 
by Edith Sichel in her sketch of Montaigne, sound like the 
utterances of one of the great spiritual writers with definite 
mystical tendencies, rather than of a man whose name has 
become synonymous with that of skeptic. For example: 


Thus hath Divine Majesty in some fashion allowed Him- 
self for our sakes to be circumscribed by bodily limitations: 
His supernatural sacraments are but signs of our earthly 
condition; adoration of Him expresseth itself by ritual, by 
words made tangible to sense. For it is man who prayeth 
and believeth. 

Far it is from honouring Him Who made us, to honour 
Him Whom we have made. 

Those things which come down to us from heaven, they 
alone have the right and authority to persuade us, alone 
the mark of Truth: the which, also, we behold not with 
our eyes, neither receive it by any means of ours. This 
great and holy image could not abide in so mean a dwelling- 
place, if God had not prepared it for this purpose. 

To make the handful greater than the hand . . . to desire 
to stride farther than the stretch of our legs alloweth—this 
is impossible and monstrous. And so is it to imagine that 
man. should climb above himself and above humanity; for 
he can only see with his eyes and seize as much as his 
grasp permitteth. He will only rise if God, by grace alone, 
lendeth him a hand; he will only rise by renouncing his 
own means and letting himself be uplifted by the means 
of heaven, and nought but heaven. It is for our Christian 
faith, not for the virtue of the Stoic, to lay claim to this 
divine, this miraculous transformation. 


There are many other curiously interesting passages of 
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this kind in “The Apology for Raimond de Sebonde.” Thus 
the following paragraph is very illuminating in regard to our 
“skeptic’s” attitude toward faith: 


Our faith is not our acquisition. . . . It is neither through 
our intellect nor our understanding that we have received 
our religion; it is through authority and by an external 
command. The weakness of our judgment helpeth us here 
better than its strength, and blindness more than clear 
vision. ... It is not surprising that our natural and 
earthly powers cannot conceive a knowledge supernatural 
and celestial. Let us bring thereunto nothing of ourselves 
save obedience and submission. 


Montaigne represents very graphically what happens to 
men who lose faith. There is almost no end to their wander- 
ing, and they are absolutely without guide. This is so differ- 
ent from anything like the skepticism usually assumed to be 
characteristic of Montaigne that it must be recalled: 


We see every day that when human nature swerveth, 
however slightly, from the main road, and wandereth from 
the beaten track traced out by the Church, in an instant it 
misseth its turnings and loseth its way, it groweth con- 
fused and entangleth itself, drifting hither and thither, 
aimless, unbridled, in this vast sea of tossing waves, the sea 
of opinion. As soon as it departeth from the great high 
road, it goeth on, dwindling and scattering itself on many 
different paths. 


Montaigne’s account of his stay in Rome for nearly six 
months is the best possible demonstration of his profound 
belief in, and thoroughgoing acceptance of, Catholicity. No 
fervent church member has ever fulfilled more ritually all the 
ceremonials which have become a sort of formula for a visit 
of this kind. He visited nearly all the famous churches and 
prayed in them devoutly. He attended faithfully the papal 
processions. He rejoiced over the fact “that there were ser- 
mons to be listened to at all seasons” or, what seemed to inter- 
est him still more, “disputes in theology.” He witnessed a 
miracle of exorcism in “a small chapel that he chanced to 
enter” and there is not even a hint of skepticism over it. He 
made it a point to be present at Mass in St. Peter’s on Christ- 
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mas, and admired the devoutness of the people, though he 
was not a little shocked at the chatter of the attendant prelates 
—a rather unexpected remark to come from the “skeptic” 
par excellence of world literature. 

Montaigne sought and obtained an audience with the Pope 
and faithfully kissed his toe, though he tells us that Pope 
Gregory XIII. graciously extended his scarlet shoe, with its 
white cross, slightly upwards so that his visitor might reach it 
more easily. The most ardent of Ultramontanes could not 
have exhibited more loyalty. He spent some time in the Vat- 
ican library and delighted in the editions of the old church 
authors, the Fathers and Doctors. He notes with special gusto, 
however, that a manuscript of St. Thomas Aquinas showed the 
handwriting of the Angelic Doctor to be even worse than his 
own. I should like to add “if possible” to that expression of 
Montaigne’s. I have never seen any of the handwriting of 
St. Thomas, but I have seen photographic reproductions of 
some of Montaigne’s, and I doubt whether writing could be 
much worse. If that of St. Thomas was worse, then he must 
be pretty close to the “bad eminence” of the worst writer ever. 

Before he left Rome, Montaigne had an experience with 
the censor of books that should be of interest now. Miss Sichel 
has told the story and it carries its own moral with it: 


The first two Books of his Essays were found in his trunk, 
and carried off to the Censor, and he himself was sum- 
moned before a council of prelates. When the volume was 
sent back to him he found it “expurgated and brought into 
harmony with the opinions of the monkish doctors. The 
Maestro del Sacro Palazzo could only pronounce judgment 
on it from the report of a certain French monk, for he him- 
self was ignorant of our language; but he was so fully satis- 
fied with the explanation I gave him of all those passages to 
which exception had been taken by the Frenchman, that he 
left to me the task of correcting, according to my con- 
science, everything which might appear wanting in good 
taste.” 


What an anecdote of persecution by the Inquisition might 
be worked up about this incident, and, I believe, has been by 
some people. Yet all Montaigne had to do was to say that 
whatever was contrary to the teaching of the Church in his 
writings was his own personal opinion and not his opinion as 
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a Catholic, for he was perfectly ready to submit to the de- 
cision of the Church. 

Montaigne’s visit to Loreto is one of the most significant 
incidents in his life. He went there in the course of his travels 
in Italy, and from his own account we learn how devout he 
was in his reverence for everything connected with the shrine. 
Even the most ardent of devotees of Loreto could take no 
exception to the notes of this French traveler whom all the 
world calls a skeptic. Skeptical commentators have been 
explaining away his simple-hearted belief in the story of the 
shrine and his readiness to accept the accounts of miracles 
worked there, but I can just imagine how Montaigne would 
have deprecated this impugning of his honesty and the hint 
of hypocrisy. 

He has given his readers the story of a cure effected there, 
with as simple and straightforward an air as any even of the 
most convinced advocates of the authenticity of the shrine 
could possibly desire. “A rich young Parisian traveling with 
a large following” gave him a circumstantial account, attested 
to by members of his suite, of how his diseased leg, which 
many doctors had failed to benefit and some had declared to 
be hopelessly affected, had been cured there on a former visit. 
To quote Montaigne: 


All the surgeons of Paris and Italy had been baffled. 
The patient had spent more than three thousand crowns, 
and his knee had been swollen, powerless, and very painful 
for the last three years. It grew worse, and more inflamed 
and red, so that he was thrown into a fever. For several 
days he had ceased to use any medicament or remedy; 
when, having fallen asleep, he dreamt all of a sudden that 
he was healed, and that a flash of light seemed to shine 
around him. He awoke, cried out that he was cured, called 
for his servants, arose from his bed, and began to walk for 
the first time since he had been seized with this infirmity. 
The swelling of the knee disappeared. The shriveled and 
half-dead skin got well from that time without any further 
remedy. Being now completely cured, he had come back to 
Loreto, his cure having been worked about a month earlier, 
while he was here. He had been in Rome while we were 
staying there. These were all the authentic facts I could 
collect from the discourse I had with him and with his 


people. 
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Doctor Taylor, in his volume, Montaigne and Medicine, 
subjoins to this account of the miracle at Loreto the following 
paragraph: 

Montaigne put up votive tablets [in the shrine at 
Loreto] for himself, wife, and daughter, but one feels that 
he did this largely through his ever-present desire to be all 
things to all men. In Germany and elsewhere he left a 
wooden tablet bearing his name and arms in every inn 
where previous guests had observed this practice. 


It is rather easy to imagine what Montaigne would have 
said to this commentary on his good faith. If there is any- 
thing that he always resents, it is the failure to take a man’s 
actions at his own valuation. He hated hypocrisy, and held 
in particular scorn those who made their religion a cloak for 
vice, and who professed toward the Supreme Being a piety 
which they did not really possess. 

Montaigne’s profound, philosophical mind recognized the 
difficulties connected with belief in religion. He would prob- 
ably have said, however, with a great modern cardinal, that a 
thousand difficulties do not make a single doubt. If there 
were no mysteries in God, He would not be God. Montaigne 
realized that there must be mysteries in religion, and some- 
times he felt with special poignancy the difficulty of under- 
standing them, but he bowed his head and humbly acknowl- 
edged that he could not expect to understand all, and accepted 
the teaching of the Church, on which he knew he could depend 
with absolute confidence. Far from being a skeptic, he was 
a believer of the highest and finest type, admirable in the use 
of his intellect so as to know, but still more admirable in the 
use of his will so as to bow his head in submission. 

Montaigne himself, echoing a classic expression, once said 
that “we must not judge of a man’s life until after his death.” 
Montaigne’s own death is a striking case in point. It was the 
most complete repudiation of anything like skepticism that 
one can think of. A few years after this time, St. Francis de 
Sales, when asked what he should like to be doing when death 
came to him, answered that he would as soon be playing the 
game of chess he was then engaged in as anything else. He 
hoped that he did everything with a motive worthy enough to 
make it a proper preparation for death, Montaigne declared, 


vou. cxvu, 49 
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“I should like Death to find me planting my cabbages, indif- 
ferent to his coming, and still more to my imperfect garden.” 
He had declared in one of his essays that “to be a philosopher 
is to learn to die.” He had learned the art. He had the in- 
difference that many of the spiritual writers insist on as the 
highest habit of mind that can be acquired. 

As he grew older, Montaigne faced the possibility of death 
without dread, though he was somewhat concerned about the 
apparatus with which we surround death, especially the tears 
of parting friends, and the doctors, whom he distrusted. He 
would like to take death as a matter of course. He had so 
prepared himself for it that he was ready to say: 


I am at this hour in such condition, thanks to God, that 
I am ready to flit when it pleaseth Him, without a single 
regret for anything, unless it be for life itself. ...I am 
busy untying myself everywhere; my farewells are half 
made to one and all, excepting to myself. Never hath man 
prepared himself to leave the world with freer, fuller heart; 
never hath he more universally lost hold than I am now 
setting myself to do. 


Montaigne had his wish. He died very simply and with- 
out fuss and in the midst of occupations that kept him from 
thinking too much about himself, though it was his own strong 
spirit that enabled him to face the inevitable without any 
whimpering and with straightforward vision. He once said, 
“In this last piece played between death and you there is no 
more pretending; you must speak French; you must show 
what you really have of good and clean at the bottom of the 
pot.” 

Edith Sichel, in her Life of Montaigne, says of his last 
days: 


He spoke French, he was Montaigne, to the close. The 
accounts of his end differ. His friend, Pierre de Brach, has 
recorded that during his last illness he had no one near 
him to whom to talk out his soul; yet somebody there 
probably was, for the historian, Florimond de Raymond, 
mentions his power of talking philosophy between bouts of 
suffering. Pasquier, again, describes him as speechless for 
the last three days, and only able to talk with his pen. All 
three pictures are characteristic, and all three were prob- 
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ably true at some moment or another of that time. But 
there is one record which convinces us concerning the last 
moments of all. He rose, it was told, from his bed and got 
into his dressing-gown; he threw open his close; he bade 
enter a waiting crowd of servants and legatees, and then 
and there himself gave them his bequests. He summoned 
a few of his neighbours, country gentlemen, his comrades 
and companions. The priest came; he administered the 
Sacraments; the dying man was fully conscious; at the Ele- 
vation of the Host he made a pious sign of recognition— 
and, as he made it, his spirit passed away. 


While there are various versions of the details of Mon- 
taigne’s last hours, they are practically all agreed in declaring 
that Montaigne died during the celebration of Mass in his 
apartment, which had been arranged for at his request because 
he felt his end approaching and he was unable to go to church. 
The fact that he had been the Mayor of Bordeaux, and 
therefore an important public official, probably made the ob- 
taining of this special privilege easier than it might otherwise 
have been. All are agreed, too, in saying that Montaigne died 
just at the Elevation of the Host. It would seem as if he 
made a special effort to sit up so as to be able to bow during 
the solemn part of the Mass, and this proved to be the last 
effort he was ever destined to make. He fell forward with 
his arms extended in front of him on the bed, and was no more. 

This makes a very interesting death for the man to whom 
the appellation of “the Skeptic” has been given by universal 
accord. It is, however, typical of his life. He had always 
been ready to make special efforts for prayer and worship 
and to submit his will quite humbly to the duty of the moment, 
and he did it until the end. He showed what there was of 
“good and clean at the bottom of the pot,” and died worthily 
of the Montaigne who had made the rounds of the churches in 
Rome, visited Loreto so reverently, gone to his religious duties 
every year so faithfully, and then had the supreme happiness, 
as he himself surely would have been the first to declare, of 
dying in a great act of worship. 











THE CHURCHES OF IRELAND. 
By A. Hiuiarp ATTERIDGE. 


HE traveler in the Catholic countries of Europe, 
as he hears Mass in a stately cathedral or a 


memory that he is kneeling i in a sanctuary where 
the Holy Sacrifice has been offered through long 
centuries, it may be for more than a thousand years. But 
there is one of these countries, a country where the Catholic 
faith is the very life of the nation, and has an unbroken his- 
tory of 1,400 years, where, nevertheless, all the churches and 
cathedrals—almost without exception—date from recent years. 
In Ireland, though the Catholic Church has this wonderful 
record of fourteen centuries, most of the Catholic churches 
date only from the last of these centuries. 

The churches of the earlier centuries, built by the Saints 
of Ireland, are either roofless ruins or are in Protestant hands. 
At Armagh the cathedral built in the twelfth century, on the 
site of the earlier church where St. Patrick set up an altar in 
the fifth, has been a Protestant church for more than three 
hundred years. The graves of Patrick, Brigid, and Colum- 
kille are in Protestant keeping. The great cathedral of Cashel 
is a ruin. Twice there was a widespread destruction and 
desecration of the churches of Ireland. The first of these 
periods of destruction began at the end of the eighth century 
with the coming of the Danish invaders. Many of the churches 
and abbeys survived this time of pagan terrorism, and from 
the eleventh century onwards there was much church build- 
ing in Ireland. But in the sixteenth century came the mis- 
called “Reformation,” with its systematic confiscation or 
destruction of the churches throughout the whole island. 

During the years of persecution Mass could be said only 
in secret. These were the times when the people gathered in 
woods and caves and mountain glens, round the improvised 
altar, the celebrant and the worshipers risking liberty and life. 
As the persecution died away, the restoration of the churches 
began; but with the utter poverty to which the Catholics had 
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been reduced, the new churches (or, as they were called, 
“chapels”) were often little better than thatched cabins or 
mere sheds. In some of the cities and towns churches were 
built, usually, with no other floor than the earth inclosed by 
their walls, and with no attempt whatever at architectural 
decoration. 

Reports collected by the Government about the time of 
Catholic Emancipation tell us how ill-provided with churches 
the Catholics of Ireland were in the country districts a cen- 
tury ago. In one of these reports we read that: 


In many places the chapels are in ruins. At Inver and 
two other places in Raphoe, service is performed in tempo- 
rary sheds—at Ballycotton in a store. In one part of Gal- 
way there is only one chapel in a district extending twenty- 
five miles. The chapel at Barna is a thatched cabin. In 
Ballinderry, Clogherry, and Desartereight, altars are erected 
in the open air. 


Archbishop Kelly of Tuam is reported as having deposed 
that: 

In his diocese there were about 106 places of Catholic 
worship, of which from fifteen to twenty were slated chapels, 
all the others thatched—some of them wretched, none suf- 
ficiently spacious to contain the congregation, and in many 
instances the public prayers were celebrated in the open 
air, having no covering but the canopy of heaven. 


The Archbishop’s use of the term “public prayers” was a 
relic of the penal times, when it was a customary precaution 
not to mention in public the celebration of Holy Mass. The 
famous Bishop Doyle declared that one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to the instruction of the people was the smallness of the 
chapels, where most of the congregation had te gather outside 
and could not hear the priest. Father Collins of Skibbereen 
told how his little church was in such utter disrepair that he 
was in constant fear of its collapse, and so small that half 
his people had to kneel in the yard and on the roadway. 
Several Protestant witnesses told of the wretchedness of the 
“chapels,” and in some cases urged that it would be well for 
the Government to supply funds for their improvement. One 
of those witnesses told how on an Easter Day he had seen ten 
times as many people outside a little church as could find 
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room inside it. It was a rainy day, and they knelt in the mud 
under a pelting shower. Colonel Curry, the agent for the 
Devonshire estate in Leinster, told how many of the chapels 
in the south looked like two cabins joined together. Lord 
Kingston said: 


Anybody traveling on a Sunday will see the people kneel- 
ing all about the chapel yards and in the streets. I certainly 
think that as long as the Roman Catholic religion exists in 
Ireland, or indeed any other religion, it ought to have places 
for public worship. 


As Dr. Doyle’s evidence shows, many generous-minded 
Protestants contributed to the funds for the building of Cath- 
olic churches in the years after Emancipation. But some of 
the landlords would not even sell a plot of land for a Catholic 
church. In a church in the far west of Clare, not far from 
Loop Head, there is still preserved as a relic of the old days 
a little wooden structure, like the contractor’s hut one sees 
where building or road-making is in progress. It is a movable 
chapel, with a shelf for its altar, and it used to be wheeled 
to some crossroad in the district, where a congregation could 
hear Mass kneeling before its open door. 

Dr. Doyle, as Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, built one 
of the first, if not the very first, of the new cathedrals, at 
Carlow, in 1828, the year before Catholic Emancipation was 
won. It was a wonderful undertaking for the time, but Ire- 
land has now many a parish church that in size and archi- 
tectural design is far beyond this early effort at cathedral 
building. The contrast between past and present is still more 
marked if we compare Carlow with one of the glorious cathe- 
drals erected in Ireland in the last fifty years, say, for instance, 
Queenstown (or, to use its restored Irish name, Cove). The 
Gothic revival had not yet begun, though Rickman’s epoch- 
making book on the periods of ecclesiastical architecture had 
appeared in 1819 and was beginning to influence church de- 
signs in their details rather than in any wide grasp of prin- 
ciples. So Carlow Cathedral shows narrow-pointed windows 
suggested by early Gothic, a spire, and decorative pinnacles. 
Thackeray, in his Irish Sketch-Book (which, with all its nar- 
row prejudices and superficiality, yet gives many interesting 
glimpses of the Ireland of the years just before the great 
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famine), gives this impression of the cathedral, as he saw it 
in the summer of 1842: 


As for the architecture of the cathedral I do not fancy 
a professional man would find much to praise in it... . 
The interior is quite plain, not to say bare and unfinished. 
Many of the chapels in the country that I have since seen 
are in a similar condition. . . . You enter at a porch that 
would suit a palace, with an interior scarcely more deco- 
rated than a barn. A wide large floor, some confession 
boxes against the blank walls here and there, with some 
humble pictures at the “stations,” and the statue under a 
mean canopy of red woollen stuff, were the chief furniture 
of the cathedral. 


Some of the parish churches built at this time are simple 
brick-built edifices, oblong structures without nave, aisles, 
or chancel, but with a suggestion that the designer has seen a 
Gothic church somewhere, in the pointed tops of the windows, 
and perhaps a few panes of red and white glass, revealing the 
longing—impossible to realize—for stained glass windows. 
These old churches are being gradually replaced, but one may 
wish that some of them might be preserved as memorials of 
the first days of the restoration of the churches of Ireland— 
days when in utter poverty the Irish people could accomplish 
no more than this, but were doing all that was possible. Elab- 
orate artistic decoration was out of the question. It was a gain 
to have at least a roof and walls, even if the floor was only of 
beaten earth. 

Good progress was being made in the work of reconstruc- 
tion throughout Ireland, and better designs were in many 
places being executed, when, for a while, the terrible years of 
famine, fever, and cholera put a temporary stop to the move- 
ment. At Armagh Archbishop Crolly had begun the building 
of a stately cathedral. The foundation stone had been laid in 
1840. The work of preparing the foundations proved to be 
unexpectedly costly. To reach firm ground the foundations 
had to be carried down in places to a depth of sixty feet. To 
meet the expense collections were being made week after week 
in every parish in Ulster. But when the famine came, the 
Archbishop stopped the work and diverted all the funds in 
hand to succoring the afflicted people. His successors resumed 
the work, aided by collections throughout Ireland and some 
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help from America. In 1873 the cathedral was completed and 
it was dedicated on August 24th in that year. Since then 
large sums have been spent on its decoration, and Cardinal 
Logue succeeded in clearing off a debt of £30,000. 

Referring to the completion of Armagh Cathedral, an 
English technical journal, The Builder, wrote: 


The actual building has taken thirty-three years to erect, 
or two years less than St. Paul’s (in London), and similar 
efforts have been required to carry to completion other 
great churches in Ireland. Ceteris paribus, the building of 
Armagh, Queenstown, and others of these great churches of 
Ireland, is as remarkable as the completion of St. Peter’s 
in Rome or St. Paul’s in London, as the one was made pos- 
sible by the offerings of half of Christendom and the wealth 
of medieval Rome, and the other was assisted by the im- 
position of many dues by the City of London and the 
wealth of the Established Church, while the cathedrals of 
Ireland have been chiefly built out of the offerings of the 
peasantry. Armagh Cathedral has cost £250,000 in all up 
to the present time. 


Since this was written there has been further expenditure. 
In 1921 a carillon of thirty bells was hung in one of the towers. 

Armagh is one only among the many beautiful churches 
erected by Irish self-sacrifice, mostly during the last fifty years. 
I doubt if anywhere in the Church’s history there is such a 
record of church building. Granted that more churches and 
cathedrals have been built in the United States, it must be 
remembered that this was in a vastly larger area with a greater 
Catholic population and more ample resources than in Ire- 
land. 

Amongst the new cathedrals are those of Killarney, Limer- 
ick, Queenstown, Kilkenny, Thurles, Monaghan, Londonderry, 
Sligo, Letterkenny, Loughrea, and Longford. Killarney is a 
fine example of Pugin’s work. Queenstown (which, like Ar- 
magh, has cost more than a quarter of a million sterling) has 
one of the finest sites in the world. Built on a terrace on the 
hillside, it dominates the harbor and the town, and its tall 
spire stands like a giant sentinel holding the cross on high 
above the southern sea-gate of Ireland. Most of these cathe- 
drals are splendid Gothic structures. Thurles has a character 
of its own. It is the cathedral of the Archbishop of Cashel and 
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Emly, the Primate of Munster. Thurles, though its cathedral 
may give it some claim to rank as a city, is, in size, a small 
country town. One enters it by a street of low-built houses, 
which opens on a large market square, and it is with something 
of surprise that one sees on one side of this square a great 
Romanesque cathedral, with a lofty square tower and a grace- 
ful circular baptistery. It is more like one of the old churches 
of southern Europe, with centuries in its record, than a modern 
building of the north. 

But besides the cathedrals there have been erected in 
some fifty years an immense number of parish churches in 
town and country and many beautiful college, convent, and 
monastic chapels. I cannot give any estimate of their total 
cost. In many cases no complete record of the cost even of 
an individual church is possible, for in the country districts 
there have been often many gifts of material and unpaid 
labor. As in pre-Reformation days, in many places the peo- 
ple in Ireland of to-day took a very personal and practical 
interest in the building of their church, and were not content 
to find only money. Stone was quarried, gravel dug, lime 
prepared, and all these materials carted to the site by the 
workmen and farmers as their free gifts. 

But one can get some idea of the expenditure in actual 
money by a statement published four years ago in the London 
Builder, which gave a list of the churches built in the Arch- 
diocese of Dublin and the Diocese of Loughrea in the pre- 
ceding fifty years (1867-1917), noting the cost of each. 

In the Archdiocese of Dublin eighty-six churches are 
listed. These are all churches open to the public and do not 
include the private chapels of religious Orders. The totals 
of cost are as follows: 


City churches in charge of the secular clergy... .£190,899 
Suburban and country churches in charge of the 


Pt CE ccigheannnneeeresseanenncesss 299,471 
Churches in charge of the religious Orders..... 261,464 
£751,834 


In the little Diocese of Ardagh (County Longford and 
part of Leitrim, in Ulster), the expenditure has been £296,000. 
The following are the estimates of the cost of some of 
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the cathedrals in other dioceses: Armagh, £250,000; Killarney, 
£180,000; Queenstown, £250,000; Monaghan, £150,000; Kil- 
kenny, £60,000—a total of £890,000 for these five churches. 
All this is only a part of the generous offerings of the Irish 
people during long years of trouble, anxiety, and distress. 
Well has an English Protestant writer said that the churches 
of Ireland are a marvelous proof of the “energy and vitality 
of the Catholic Church.” A Catholic may say that they are 
monumental acts of faith, proof that the Irish people “love the 
beauty of God’s house and the place where His glory dwelleth.” 

I have heard pedantic critics express their regret that so 
many of the Irish churches have their defects—if judged by 
the highest standards of art. It is surely better to rejoice in 
their mere existence. Granted that in some cases there is 
too much of the mere copyist of detail in their design, and 
that in not a few of them the altars and other internal features 
are the stock productions of French church furnishers and 
Italian marble masons, the people do not go to church as art 
critics. Their living faith and ardent devotion need no aid 
from the higher estheticism. But in every great movement, 
where art and craftmanship are devoted to and inspired by an 
ideal, enthusiasm and determined effort lead to the adoption 
of higher standards, and the work gradually shows more and 
more the influence of native ideals. It uses the experience of 
the past, but becomes more and more original, and less merely 
imitative. 

We see this result already in Irish church building and 
decoration. Irish workmanship and Irish material are being 
more and more employed; and forms and decorative motives 
derived from the artistic past of Ireland are more and more 
influencing design and detail. Many of the newer churches 
give the sense of bold simplicity in the general plan, with 
ample space, good lighting, and an admirable adjustment of 
proportions. Details are sound, and there is -no overloading 
of insignificant ornament. Ireland has already produced at 
least one great artist in stained glass. Good work is being 
done in the production of altar plate and brass work designed 
by Irish artists and made by Irish craftsmen. Great as has 
been the progress of the last hundred years, we are only at 
the beginning of a renaissance of Irish art devoted to the 
service of the sanctuary. 




















THE “GRAND NATIONAL.” 
By B. R. Sutron. 


qegLD Squire Draylock had taken a long time “getting 
} over” the shock of his daughter’s conversion. It 
Yai had happened years ago when she was about 
4) twenty, and Madame la Comtesse de Val was 
now a remarkably pleasant woman of—let us 
say, perhaps forty-five. The Squire had stormed and fumed, 
and some said sworn, too, but that must be malicious scandal. 
Still, the Court was not a home to visit during that dis- 
tressing period when the news first burst on the old gentleman, 
whose only idea of eternal salvation was, to be—what his 
fathers had been before him—a good Conservative Church of 
England man, to take in the Times (this was long before the 
war), to keep down the foxes, and to keep up the prestige 
of the aristocracy. 

Frances, it appears, had been very determined—trust her 
father’s daughter ‘for that; and when the Squire had got used 
to it all and was even able to make little jokes about 
“your popish services to-morrow,” then there came another 
“shock.” Frances married a Frenchman! Good heavens! 
What was wrong with her own countrymen? She had had 
a gay season in London and had had plenty of offers! Well, 
he had made the best of that, too, and had given her a 
great wedding, though, of course, it had to be in a Catholic 
church. 

It is true the new son-in-law, Francois Joseph Hya- 
cinthe (such names!—the Squire hated the name of “Joseph,” 
“Hyacinthe” suggested the cloying scent of a hothouse, 
and he had faint suspicions about the legality of a marriage 
of two people with the same name), Comte de Val, was em- 
inently satisfactory. To begin with, he spoke excellent Eng- 
lish, which was fortunate, as the Squire spoke—or rather 
shouted—a patois of his own which he called French, but 
which was not understood in French circles. Of course, it 
was a pity the poor fellow was a Roman Catholic, but, being 
born of Roman Catholic parents, he had never had a chance, 
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and it was a thing, he noticed, that French people liked to 
“keep in the family,” like an old heirloom. Well, well, the 
boy was rich, though that did not matter much—Frances 
would have plenty: he was charming, rather serious, and his 
manners, when one got used to them, quite delightful. 

Property? Oh, plenty—of the best. There were two old 
chateaux, one in the region of the Pyrenees where the old 
Comtesse and her daughter lived, and the other a superb old 
chateau on a high wooded hill overlooking the Loire, not far 
from the historic castles of Chaumont and Amboise. 

This was where Frances and her husband lived chiefly, 
though they spent a part of the year in Paris, where her father 
generally visited her. He used to say that he found Paris 
more “English” than her country place. He was not so fa- 
miliar with the Chateau Val, so that when he found himself 
one summer motoring with his nephew through the Blois coun- 
try, he decided it would be a pleasant surprise to push on a 
little further to see Frances. But at the house they were met 
with the news that Monsieur and Madame and the family were 
away for some weeks, and that they would certainly be in 
Lourdes for the Assumption. 

“The Assumption ?—What’s—oh—ah, yes, to be sure—and 
when exactly does that fall this year?” The Squire glared 
under his bushy white eyebrows at the very polite butler, as 
if daring anyone to find fault with the manner of his question. 
Why Frances allowed a butler to have side whiskers he could 
not imagine—pure Bolshevism, and made you think of Du 
Maurier and Punch. At any rate, not one of the superfluous 
hairs on the stately gentleman’s head—or face—moved as 
he answered: 

“The fifteenth of August, Monsieur. Monsieur le Comte 
and Madame la Comtesse will be there with the French Na- 
tional Pilgrimage.” 

As they motored away down the long avenue, the Squire 
gave vent to his feelings. 

“It’s not that I mind them being religious—very right and 
proper in its place, and with a young family very good. But 
what do people in our class want with pilgrimages! Bare- 
footed, eh? What’s the idea? I thought pilgrimages were 
played-out old medieval penances, and I’m surprised that de 
Val lets Frances practice such hysterical religion—I’m sur- 
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prised. I’m disappointed. He always seemed a reasonable 
sort of man.” 

His nephew smiled. He was a good-looking sunburnt 
man of about thirty-five, who had lived a good deal in the 
East. He had what he called an open mind, which may or 
may not be, but generally is, a dust-gathering concern. 

“I rather like popish ways,” he said, and pointed to a 
wayside crucifix they were passing at the corner of the road. 
Two women, one with a baby in her arms, and the other with 
a huge basket full of vegetables and bread, were kneeling 
before it, whilst a small child was climbing up the little mound 
on which it stood to lay some poppies at the foot. 

Some instinct made Ralph raise his cap as they passed, 
and the Squire looked at him quickly. He wanted to say, 
“Now what made you do that?” but instead he kept silence, 
and put on what Frances used to call his church-wardenish 
expression. 

But Ralph interrupted his thoughts. 

“I believe we ought to go and see Lourdes, you know, 
now we are so near. Oberammergau, Seville at Easter—we’ve 
done those. Lourdes is the place where they produce miracles 
or faith-healing, isn’t it?” 

His uncle made an impatient movement. 

“My dear boy, you’ve been in the East too long. Zola 
made short work of Lourdes thirty years ago. I don’t sup- 
pose papists of the better class have much to do with that sort 
of thing.” 

Ralph applied himself silently for a few minutes to steer- 
ing his car by two heavily laden oxen wagons, but when they 
were clear, he said: 

“With all due deference to you, Uncle, Zola was a bit of a 
humbug. Frances wrote to me last year, from Lourdes, to 
tell me that the woman—La Grivotte—whom Zola took for 
his heroine, and whom he killed off immediately after her 
cure, actually died only last August, and that her cure had 
been perfect. Zola only wrote a pack of lies to discredit the 
Church.” 

Ralph wondered a little at his own vehemence. It did not 
really matter, he said to himself, whether novelists wrote lies 
or not—but he had a sort of subconscious feeling that he must 
defend what Frances loved. 
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“Oh, well, well, let the fellow rest—it doesn’t matter now. 
I didn’t know you were interested in these things. Don’t get 
carried away by them. One in the family is enough.” 

The old man smiled wryly at his nephew, who laughed. 

“No fear, uncle. I keep an open mind.” 

“It’s getting too hot for this country—what about making 
for home?” said the older man presently. 

“And not see Frances and all of them? How about work- 
ing our way to Pau?” 

“Pau this time of the year is the devil,” said the Squire 
testily. “Heat appalling, hotels shut up—no, my boy.” He 
leaned back in the car as it spun down the long straight road. 

“Then Cauterets—or Bagnéres—each of them high up in 
the Pyrenees? I’m going to shoot with de Val in the autumn, 
and I can’t face Frances if I bring you so near and then abduct 
you within a stone’s throw of her.” 

Finally they decided to so arrange their time that by the 
middle of August they would be within visiting distance of 
Lourdes. It would be easy to discover there where Monsieur 
and Madame de Val were staying. 

* * * * 

“La Vanille! La Vanille!” whined a man in the Squire’s 
face, thrusting a bunch of scented brown pods towards him. 

“Journal de la Grotte!”” shouted a man on crutches, a little 
further on, with a pack of yellow newspapers. 

Then another sound—a long monotonous incantation com- 
ing nearer and nearer. 

The Squire and Ralph turned. One behind another, bath 
chairs were being drawn by men in leather or webbing harness 
—bretelles they call them—and each man was saying the 
rosary, responded to by either the sick person in the chair, or 
the attendant friends—“Je vous salue, Marie, pleine de grace” 
—oh, how full of grace! 

“My goodness!” murmured the Squire, as he moved to one 
side of the path to make way. 

The procession seemed never to end—and when some 
stretchers were carried down, the Squire marveled at the slow 
careful pace of the four strong men who carried them. 

“Ralph!” he whispered, “Look carefully. The man at 
the right hand, at the head of that stretcher—is it—no, it can’t 
be Grayson—Lord Grayson?” 
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Ralph looked at the little cortége as it passed and at the 
elderly, slightly bent figure of one of the bearers. “It is some 
time since I saw him,” he said in a low voice, “but it is cer- 
tainly Grayson or his double.” 

Mr. Draylock stared after the stretcher. 

“God bless my soul!” he muttered, as they slowly moved 
on. “Grayson working here like a hospital orderly—what’s 
it all about? Ralph, how long has Grayson been doing this 
sort of thing? Not in Scotland for the 12th!” 

“Well, we are absentees, too,” said Ralph, and added, 
“Grayson married a French woman, didn’t he? I think I re- 
member your telling me they lived in Paris. That would 
account for him being here during the French National Pil- 
grimage. He is evidently a brancardier—” 

“Brancardier? ‘That’s the men with the harness on—oh, 
so this is the Grand National!” 

Ralph laughed. “Not a bad name for it—no, it’s the 
French National Pilgrimage. But we’d better move on—they 
all seem to be going in this direction—let’s follow the crowd.” 

So they crossed the great open space before the Rosary 
Church, the Squire stopping every other step to gaze about. 
He pointed with his stick— 

“Bureau des Constatations Médicales,” he read, when sud- 
denly a young voice exclaimed: 

“Grand-pére! Cousin Ralph! Look out for the ambu- 
lance!” 

The tall boy of about eighteen who had joined them drew 
the Squire on one side and was just going to salute him affec- 
tionately on both cheeks, when he suddenly remembered that 
his English male relatives abjured such greetings. So he gave 
both his hands instead, and his grandfather ~— them in his 
for a minute whilst he said: 

“Why, bless by soul, Anthony, I wouldn’t have known you. 
Where are your father and mother?” 

“Father is in charge of that ambulance that we nearly 
held up, and mother is in the Piscines—how pleased she 
will be.” 

He spoke excellent English, but with a charming accent, 
and Ralph regarded him with a quiet smile of satisfaction— 
there was something very taking about the boy. 

“Piscines? What’s that? What’s your father turned bus 
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conductor for? Tell me. I’m all at sea amongst you people,” 
grunted the Squire, squeezing the boy’s arm affectionately. 
Anthony laughed. 

“Well, we’re all here except Jean, who is doing his service 
in Maroc. Father is brancardier, you know, and it’s no joke 
this week—” 

“No, no—the Grand National—I know all about that—” 
The Squire nodded his head with a wise air, and Anthony, who 
did not understand, wondered why Ralph suddenly laughed. 

“There are 70,000 people here this week, and there are 
more than 800 sick cases.” 

“And what has that to do with your father and mother. 
They are not nurses or doctors or omnibus conductors, eh, 
what? And you now. This is a dull way for you to be spend- 
ing your holidays.” 

But Anthony had suddenly taken off his cap and the Squire 
and Ralph noticed that they were the only men with heads 
covered—so they, too, removed their hats. Voices were low- 
ered as they approached the Grotto, but the large number of 
sick, and others, prevented them getting near. 

Brancardiers were standing at the doors of the baths— 
the Piscines—sending in the sick by turn, superintending the 
removal of those who had been in, and all the time the crowd 
was praying for the sick, reciting the Rosary, or singing the 
Canticles. 

“There is father,” whispered Anthony, and the Squire 
stared at his tall, distinguished son-in-law, in an old suit of 
khaki drill, helping to get a stretcher out of the great blue 
motor ambulance. Leather bretelles—that harness of honor 
—distinguished him from the other three brancardiers, who 
wore bretelles of webbing. 

“He was at the station this morning at four o’clock to 
meet a train,” murmured the boy to his grandfather. 

“Annoying sort of visitor to arrive at that hour,” replied 
the Squire. 

“Par exemple! It was a thousand visitors—a train of 
pilgrims with two hundred sick, and he was in charge of the 
ambulance,” laughed Anthony. 

“Well, well, I’m learning something in my old age. Your 
Church doesn’t seem to have many unemployed in her ranks 
—down here, at any rate. And is your mother scrubbing 
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floors or washing clothes—and my pretty Marie, what is she 
doing in this galére?” 

“Marie is helping at the big Hospital of the Sept Douleurs, 
and mother is in there”—pointing to the small building near 
the Grotto, where the baths are. “She is dressing and un- 
dressing the sick, and, except for this week, when the nuns 
of the Assumption bathe the pilgrims, she is one of a lot of 
ladies who come regularly to do their service here.” 

The Squire muttered something inaudible, and turned to 
watch the crowd by the Piscines. 

“What are they saying—is it a prayer?” he asked, as a 
loud monotonous recitation began. 

“Credo—the same Creed as yours”; and the Squire idly 
wondered why Ralph did not say “ours.” Did the “open 
mind” retain nothing as its own? 

“Now they are singing the Parce Domine”; and though 
the Squire did not understand or even hear the words, the 
singing stirred his heart, and he wondered—just wondered a 
little—why English Protestant churchmanship should be so 
empty, dull, cold. Yet he was quite satisfied with it—and 
then his eyes fell on his son-in-law again. 

He had taken the monocle from his eye, and was mopping 
his face and neck with a large and very dirty handkerchief, 
and he had no sooner done that satisfactorily when a little 
fat white-mustached gentleman—also in leather bretelles— 
flung himself on to Monsieur de Val’s neck, and they kissed 
each other enthusiastically on both cheeks. 

“Aha! Le bon Letron,” said Anthony, and looked pleased. 

“He used to be a freethinker and a Freemason—you 
know,” he said quickly, turning to his grandfather, “it’s a very 
different thing in France.” The Squire nodded, and Anthony 
added: : 

“Letron is a journalist. He gets very little time to come 
down here, but he manages somehow, and he is just one of 
the best. And that brancardier there, grandfather”—point- 
ing cautiously to an elderly man who was arranging the posi- 
tion of stretchers under the shade of the trees—“he has 
several enormous shops in Paris and other big towns. This 
is his holiday—the only one he ever takes, to come and work 
here like a slave. He is splendid. He is fat and big and feels 
the heat, but he works all day and hardly ever has his hat on.” 


vor. cxvir. 50 
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The boy spoke warmly, and the Squire glanced at him 
curiously. 

“A shopkeeper—a journalist—your father—Lord Gray- 
son. What's it all about? Your mother working like this— 
it was different during the war—but now—with these people.” 
His voice trailed off feebly, and he turned again to the crowd 
before the Piscines, where the voices were so insistent—“Priez 
pour nous, pauvres pécheurs, maintenant et a [heure de notre 
mort.” 

But the heat and the crowd were getting too much for the 
Squire; he said he would go back to his hotel. Yes, yes, he 
would have a look at the Grotto. 

As he walked back with Ralph, Anthony having left them 
to wheel a Bath chair, he was unusually silent. At last he 
burst out: 

“I’m not a religious man, you know, Ralph, though I’m a 
good Churchman—” He stopped a moment and then con- 
tinued: 

“Half Lourdes seems to me sordid and unpleasant, but 
there’s something here that fairly grips you by the throat.” 

The old man seemed to resent the unusual feeling, as he 
marched slowly across the Esplanade, yet he did not mind the 
rough jostling he got from the crowds of people swarming out 
of the Rosary Church and hurrying to the Grotto. 

“I dare say psychologists might explain it,” said Ralph, 
dryly, and without conviction. 

“Oh, psychologists be hanged! I’ve no use for them. 
Now take that boy Anthony. Take his social equal in Eng- 
land—would he spend his holidays, or even a day out of them, 
pushing sick people about in Bath chairs—people of that sort, 
for instance—” and they both glanced at a passing Bath chair 
in which a small imbecile girl was sitting, making horrible 
noises like a dog. 

“I can’t even see you doing it—and yet Grayson looked 
as if he’d been brought up to it. Of course, the war was a 
great training—” 

“They have been doing this kind of thing here since 1858,” 
interrupted Ralph. 

The Squire looked rather incredulous, and turned to look 
at an elderly brancardier who was hurrying by, with his 
bretelles in his hands. 
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“No wonder they look hot and tired then,” he said dryly, 
and Ralph smiled at his mild cynicism. 


* * * *” 


There had been a most cheerful and gay family luncheon 
party at the hotel, though it had been a little hurried. Frances 
had been more affectionate and gentle than ever, but the 
Squire thought she looked tired. And when she was not look- 
ing, he examined her dress. He had been accustomed to see- 
ing her in Paris, en grand tenue, always in something ex- 
quisite, quiet, rich. He wondered for a moment if de Val had 
been speculating and had lost money, but a man with his 
balance could afford to lose vastly before he felt it. A big, 
black, shady hat, which had certainly come out of an ex- 
clusive shop in its first stage, but which was now—well, de- 
cidedly passé, and rather dusty. He glanced at the shabby 
black dress, of some thin soft stuff, certainly not what the 
housekeeper at Draylock Court would have worn. And then 
Marie, his pretty granddaughter, in plain gray linen, quite 
nice, but still—his mind wandered to that possible speculation 
again, and again rejected it. 

“So, Ralph, mind father has his tea at four or half-past, 
and bring him down by the Brancardiers’ Bureau before five 
o’clock. One or all of us will find you there.” 

“And are you going to show me some miracles?” asked 
the Squire, with a half-smile. 

“Perhaps—at any rate we can show you some miraculées 
—but the authorities prefer us to call them belles guérisons. 
The Vice-President of the Medical Bureau spends the winter 
and spring traveling about to visit these people who are cured, 
reporting on their cases. Then he lectures in Paris and 
Belgium on the subject—and will be shortly bringing out a 
book.” 

“But if you claim cures here, what do you want doctors 
for?” The Squire thought he had scored a point here. 

“But father, we can’t have anyone claiming either imag- 
inary cures or imaginary diseases! That is why it is so neces- 
sary that the sick should bring proper medical certificates 
with them. The medical authorities here at the Bureau ex- 
amine the cures and report, and generally a dozen, or often as 
many as thirty, other doctors, who are visiting and who have 
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presented their credentials to the President, are present, and 
examine the cases, too.” 

“Catholics?” asked the Squire. 

“Generally not. Visiting doctors are a mixture of every 
faith and unfaith, but they can be present and enter into the 
cases.” 

“That must be rather interesting,” said Ralph. He had 
been privately envying de Val’s useful morning, which had 
started so early, and incidentally given him such an excellent 
appetite! 

“It is—” De Val cut himself a large slice of melon. 
“And I saw a particularly interesting thing the other day at 
the Medical Bureau. There was a procés-verbal going on. 
Two women with certificates stating the details of their incur- 
able diseases, had both been cured. Both came from different 
parts of France, and the friends of each had wired to their 
respective doctors announcing the great news. The two doc- 
tors at once wrote to their respective papers calling it Lourdes 
hysteria and illusion, as each case absolutely was incurable.— 
Pass the sugar, Anthony.” 

“It is not good for you, mon ami,” said Frances, and 
pushed it towards him. 

“Oh, la, la, il faut soigner sans mélancholie un estomac 
paresseuz,” he laughed, and continued, “Alors—I had just 
arrived at the Bureau in time to see the two skeptics who had 
come to expose our hypocrisies. There were two Bishops 
there, a priest or two, the President, Vice-President, and our 
dear old ‘saint pére de Lourdes,’ Dr. Cox, several visiting 
doctors, and others. And our two doctors listened to the 
reports of the cases, the results of the examinations—then they 
examined the women themselves—and finally sat down in a 
rather dazed condition.” 

“They well might,” broke in Marie, with a gay laugh. 
“Those two women are at my hospital and I spend my days 
coping with their appetite—women who have been spoon- 
fed on milk and water, or ice, for ages.” 

Everyone laughed. 

“Appetite robust, is it?” asked Ralph, amused and more 
than half convinced. 

“C’est épouvantable!” said the girl, lapsing into French 
and opening the palms of her pretty hands, 
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“And what happened next?” asked the Squire, turning to 
his son-in-law, who was taking advantage of the diversion to 
cut himself more melon. 

“The senior doctor stood up. He was quite white, and 
his hands showed great feeling. He spoke very quickly: ‘Mon- 
seigneurs, gentlemen, I must admit it. These women have no 
trace of their diseases. They are cured. But I—([the man 
almost shouted this]—I am a freethinker, a Freemason, and 
I do not believe, I do not believe.’ ” 

“Poor man!” murmured Frances, softly. 

“The other doctor just sat muttering, ‘Yes, yes, they are 
cured—it is true—but I will not believe.” 

There was silence for a few minutes. 

“Of course, one of the difficulties here is, that so many 
doctors, if they know their patients are coming to Lourdes, 
word the certificates so ambiguously that it is impossible to 
certify a cure. It makes no difference, of course, to the for- 
tunate person who is cured, but we can’t register them as 
cured, at the Bureau.” 

“And now let us go and have our coffee upstairs, it will be 
cooler.” Frances rose, but Anthony held her hand. 

“What do you think about driving you and grandfather 
to Gavarnie to-morrow—,” he began, but his mother laughed. 

“Grandpapa, by all means, if he will, but—” 

“No, no, my boy. I shall only be here for a day or two 
longer, and you shall show me what there is to see here.” 

* * * * 

The sun was blazing down on the great space before the 
Rosary Church, the heat was almost unendurable, but no one 
troubled about it except those who were looking after the sick. 
They lay on stretchers, in double rows; in Bath chairs packed 
close together; on forms, those who could sit. And some 
knelt, and some stood. There were over a thousand sick 
there that afternoon, and infirmiéres in white aprons passed 
up and down, with cups of water, and friends held umbrellas 
over the poor suffering heads, and fanned them from time to 
time. 

Usually, the sick lie under the shade of the trees on either 
side, but with such crowds during the French National, they 
are obliged to be put further out. The crowds filled up the 
spaces behind them, right up to the rampes. 


- 
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And the procession of men filed by, interminably long, 
and mounted the steps of the Rosary, filling up every spot 
where a man could place his feet. 

The Blessed Sacrament, under its white and gold canopy, 
borne by six men, had reached the space, and suddenly, from 
a priest kneeling in the center, with outstretched arms, came 
the urgent S. O. S. of Lourdes. 

“Seigneur, nous Vous aimons. Sauvez-nous, Jésus, nous 
perissons! Seigneur, celui qui Vous aimez est malade!” 

And after each invocation, the great cry of the multitude, 
repeating it. 

And slowly, surely, followed by priests and doctors and 
brancardiers, Our Lord was held over each of the sick, to 
bless and to heal, whilst thousands cried in one voice: 

“Lord that I may see! Lord that I may walk—that I 
may hear! Lord, speak but the word, and Thy servant shall 
be healed!” 

And as He passed from one side of the square to the other, 
there was suddenly a movement. A girl, from a stretcher on 
the ground, had sprung up, taken a few steps, and fallen in 
a little gray heap on the ground. 

Cries of “Miracle! Miracle!” were hushed quickly and 
authoritatively by brancardiers, who formed a cordon round 
her at once, whilst two of them placed her on her stretcher 
again. 

She was one of the grande malades of the week, and had 
been at the point of death for days, following her three years’ 
illness. 

Her sister whispered, as they picked her up: 

“She is dead, Monsieur, oh! she is dead.” And it certainly 
seemed so, for they covered her face with a scarf and pre- 
pared to take away the stretcher. Another cry of “Miracle!” 
a little further on diverted attention, and gave the brancardiers 
their opportunity, and she was carried to her hospital. But 
the girl was not dead. She was absolutely cured, and the 
next day was certified to have no faintest trace of the terrible 
disease which had been slowly killing her. 

But the crowd of pilgrims was with difficulty restraining 
its eagerness, to wait for the final Benediction, before it surged 
in masses to the doors of the Medical Bureau, where three or 
four cases had been carried. There they were prepared to 
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wait any length of time, to be able to see and touch the 
miraculé who should emerge later on, well guarded by bran- 
cardiers. ’ 

Madame de Val had been sitting in the shade of a tree, on 
a little camp stool, and her father, Squire Draylock, on an- 
other beside her. He had moved about a little, watching with 
interest, had partly knelt on the stool when Frances had knelt 
on the ground at the moment the Blessed Sacrament passed, 
and now, in the slowly moving crowd, ‘he turned to his 
daughter. 

She rose and folded her stool. “Shall we go back to the 
hotel now?” she asked him, and he saw there were tears in her 
eyes. He felt uncertain of his own. He had been deeply 
moved, and he was beginning to be interested and curious. 

“Those people who called out they were cured—now— 
where are they? What happens next?” he asked, as they 
made their way slowly through the throng. 

“They are now in the Medical Bureau. The official doc- 
tors there will examine their dossiers, and the cases will be 
very thoroughly examined. I believe there are about twenty 
or thirty visiting doctors this week. They have only to pre- 
sent their card to the President, you know, and they can be 
admitted to all the examinations.” 

“I don’t suppose you get many doctors, do you, as vis- 
itors?” inquired the Squire. 

“Oh! a good number. The highest number was the year 
before the war, in 1913. There were 670 visiting doctors who 
passed through the Bureau. In 1921 we had 400. The num- 
bers are growing again since the war. And very, very few 
were Catholics, and a third of those 400 were other than 
Frenchmen.” 

They walked on in silence for a time, constantly getting 
separated, Frances stopping now and then to speak to some 
one. 

“And what happens if they don’t bring their certificates?” 
asked the Squire, when they had joined each other again. 

“Oh, well, it doesn’t prevent the Sainte Vierge healing 
them, but they can’t be registered at the Bureau naturally, 
even though friends and relatives can prove years of some 
special malady! So that the official number of cures is always 
well under the real number.” 
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“In all the years you’ve been a Catholic, Frances, I’ve 
heard very little of Lourdes. It seems a pity—,” he stopped, 
and then he continued, “It seems a pity, almost, that such 
great things are kept so quiet. Do Catholics in England know 
about it all?” 

Frances shook her head. “I don’t think they realize the 
half of what goes on here. It is a pity the official news from 
the official paper here is not copied into good Catholic English 
papers, but I believe England only hears now and then from 
stray visitors who are enthusiastic, and who write occasional 
eulogies. It ought to be official.” 


* * * *x 


“Four perfect cures this afternoon, the fifth doubtful,” 
pronounced Monsieur de Val when he joined them at dinner 
later on. 

The Squire caught his breath. He was extraordinarily 
interested. “What were they—serious cases?” he asked, no- 
ticing at the same time his son-in-law’s very tired face. 


“One was tubercular peritonitis—I can’t go into medical 
details, being ignorant, but she was the most serious of them 
all—all sorts of complications, and threatened with mal de 
Pott. Another was suffering from carie vertébrale avec para- 
plégie compléte—my English doesn’t run to that; one was a 
boy of twenty, twisted and suffering for two years after an 
accident in an aérodrome, and the fourth was mal de Pott 
dorso-lombaire.” 

The Squire sat rather dazed, before this avalanche of 
medical terms, and presently the door opened, and Marie 
came in. 

“Listen,” she said, opening the windows. “The crowd is 
bringing them back to the hospital.” There was silence, and 
then, in the distance, sung by hundreds, could be heard the one 
perfect Act of Thanksgiving: 

“Magnificat, anima mea Dominum, et exsultavit spiritus 
meus in Deo, salutari meo.” 








OF THE LITTLE POETS. 


. By Maurice Francis EGAN. 


HE poet has ceased, whether it is his own fault or 
not, to have a _commanding position in molding 


or not, one must admit that Rudyard Kipling is 
ae the last poet of our time who has been a real 
national force. An objection to this statement will arise at 
once, and the name of D’Annunzio presented as at least of 
equal importance with that of Kipling. It is true that D’An- 
nunzio made an inspirational speech at a great crisis in the 
affairs of Italy and the world; but his eloquent prose arose 
from the carefully prepared processes which had brought 
about the crisis. He was merely in the position of the Amer- 
ican who, at a Presidential convention, utters his eulogy on 
his candidate. The silence of the present laureate of Great 
Britain—one has almost forgotten his name—in the presence 
of certain English national events which would have produced 
fervent poems from Tennyson, is an evidence of the decay of 
poetry as a national expression. 

The poet to-day is in the position, not of Racine or Cor- 
neille, but of those minor poets who made the ladies of the 
H6tel de Rambouillet break the sticks of their fans in alter- 
cations over the merits of two rival sonnets. The younger 
poets—some of them like William Yeats, middle-aged, and 
Miss Amy Lowell, who is perpetually young—are used as 
symbols of a Glad New World which poetry has made. They 
have done away, apparently, in their own estimation and that 
of their acolytes, with the old poetical traditions; they have 
cast the academies to the wolves; they are free, spontaneous, 
gorgeous in imagery, Symbolists or Imagists. In justice to 
William Yeats, it must be said that he has never posed as one 
of the New School. Having lived among the best traditions, 
having breathed the spirit of poetry from his childhood, he 
knows better than to imitate the contortions of the sibyl. 
Amy Lowell has suffered very much from the plaudits and the 
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analyses of her admirers. The analysts among them—they 
are few—try to dissect her emotions rather than to understand 
the source of her strength. Amy Lowell, in fact, has created 
no new school; she has simply used an old form musically 
and sensuously—a form, or rather a set of forms, which suits 
her temperament. She has found a method of expression 
which is admirably adapted to her great talent; but in these 
analysts of what is called the “New Poetry,” there is little 
trace of any attempt to discover the secret of the value of 
her means of expression. She stands out among the group 
of roughnecks in poetry like a glowing poppy or a splendid 
peony in a field of rather draggled and underfed asters and 
Jamestown weeds. 

Having listened to much conversation about the New 
poets, and read as much as could be endured on their merits, 
one discovers that, by a large majority, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay is adjudged the best of them. Now, when it comes to 
the technique of word-music, Miss Millay is as good as any- 
body writing to-day, but not better than at least one hundred 
small poets who have gone before her. It is a work of high 
art to treat great subjects with a light, a reverent touch, or to 
alternate unendurable tragedy, or unspeakable sublimity, with 
a pleasanter human interest. For technique which is not 
new, let us take her poignant “Prayer to Persephone”: 


Be to her, Persephone, 

All the things I might not be; 
Take her head upon your knee. 
She that was so proud and wild, 
Flippant, arrogant and free— 
She that had no need of me— 
Is a little lonely child 

Lost in Hell. Persephone, 
Take her head upon your knee; 
Say to her, “My dear, my dear, 
It is not so dreadful here.” 


Your poet minimus takes up the mandolin—which is the 
modern substitute for the ancient lyre—and dashes off an 
impromptu; but if he has good taste, he does not dash off a 
thing like that. “The Chorus” is musical, too, but unim- 
portant: 
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Give away her gowns, 
Give away her shoes— 
She has no more use 
For her fragrant gowns. 
Take them all down— 
Blue, green, blue, 

Lilac, pink, blue— 
From their padded hangers. 
She will dance no more 
In her narrow shoes 
From the closet floor. 


This note of semi-despair seems to permeate nearly all 
the musical numbers of Miss Millay, and her one claim to 
attention is that she has mastered the secrets of fluid utterance. 
What she says is of evanescent value, or, rather, as mo- 
mentarily interesting and stimulating as a waft of the per- 
fume of the honeysuckle or wild grape. To praise her un- 
duly, to say that she has discovered the secrets of life or that 
she interprets life as a whole, is absurd. She seems not to 
have pierced the real mysteries of life, or to have discovered 
that mere emotional impressions can ever be as valuable to 
the world as either an intuition or a knowledge of spiritual 
values. In this lack of spirituality, lies the chief charm of 
these poets to thoughtless moderns who call themselves 
“young,” whereas their quality was old long before the com- 
ing of Christ. One turns to Horace or Theocritus for the real 
quality of paganism—a paganism which needed to be purified, 
but which was at least humanly beautiful and spontaneous. 

The roughnecks among these New poets have dropped 
rime, not because it is too easy, but because its absence gives 
them the effect of singularity. It will be observed that one 
of the best of them, Agnes Lee, in her exquisite “Motherhood,” 
differs in no way from the older schools in her use of rime. 

There is no question as to the beauty and elevation of 
Rupert Brooke’s poetry, but why is he placed among the 
New? The war developed him—war generally degrades the 
bad and elevates the good; wars are not new, and, although 
the last war was more sordid than the wars in Froissart, many 
poets touched by war have felt as Rupert Brooke felt. His 
poems will endure, not because they are new, but because they 
are eternally old. 
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Theodore Maynard, one presumes, is reckoned among 
the New. His careful appreciations of the younger poets, in 
a book recently published, which ought to be in every student’s 
library, is extremely illuminating. And like all poets who 
know the technique of their art, he writes admirable prose. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Maynard has no claque, and the first duty 
of a poet in these commercial times is to acquire a claque. 
Stephen Phillips, the author of Herod, knew this as well as 
Sarah Bernhardt did, and his success, which might not have 
been so great as his merits, was largely due to the great group 
of faithful gentlemen who always turned their thumbs up, 
when the great public was almost determined to turn theirs 
down. But why is Stephen Phillips almost forgotten? It was 
not the claque that made Herod so beautiful and so poetical. 

Agnes Lee is put down among the New. She has no 
claque; but one may take her as an example of those qualities 
which are called new, but which are really old. “Agnes Lee?” 
you say. “Oh,” answers your partner at dinner, “she is one 
of the newest school.” If it is worth while, you ask “Why?” 
and you simply get a repetition: “She is quite modern.” 
Every adept in word-music agrees that the perfection of that 
form is due to the use of certain qualities—“quality” itself, 
for instance; pause; rhythm; and all the characteristics of 
music-music, except pitch. 

If we need have masters to teach it to us, we could turn 
only to Campion, Coventry Patmore, and to the least simple 
of all in theory, Sidney Lanier. To produce word-music one 
must go through a great deal of laboratory work. Let us 
make a mild experiment. Here are two poems touching on 
the same subject, one written at least twenty years ago by a 
member of what might be called the “Academic School,” and 
the other by Agnes Lee, who is supposed to be among the 
newest of the New, and in this poem is supposed, by some of 
the critics, to be both an Imagist and a Symbolist. The verses 
by Agnes Lee are called “Motherhood”: 


Mary, the Christ long slain, passed silently, 
Following the children joyously astir 

Under the cedrus and the olive tree, 
Pausing to let their laughter float to her. 
Each voice an echo of a voice more dear, 
She saw a little Christ in every face. 
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Then came another woman gliding near 

To watch the tender life that filled the place. 

And Mary spoke to her: “I know thee not, 

And yet I know the same heart-hungerings send 

Our footsteps here; for the children bring us back 
Something . . . something we lost. O stranger, friend, 


“I too have rocked my Lovely One— 
And He was fair! 

He was more luminous than the sun, 
And like its rays through amber was 
His sun-bright hair. 

Still I can see it shine and shine.” 
“Even so,” the woman said, “was mine.” 


“His ways were ever darling ways”— 
And Mary smiled— 

“So soft, so clinging! All our days 

Were jewels strung on cords of love. 
My little Child! 

My vanished star! My music fled!” 
“Even so was mine,” the woman said. 


And Mary whispered: “Tell me, thou, 
Of thine.” And she: 

“Oh, mine was rosy as a bough 
Blooming with roses, and his eyes 

Had lights of the sea! 

His balmy fingers left a thrill 

Deep in my breast that warms me still.” 


Then she gazed down some wilder, darker hour, 
And said—when Mary questioned, knowing not, 
“Who art thou, mother of so sweet a son?”— 

“I am the mother of Iscariot.” 


This exquisitely tender poem is of the New School; it is, 
perhaps, sweeter, truer to the idea of motherhood, than the 
one called “The Mothers,” which is reprinted here to be com- 
pared with the production of the very modern school: 





When from the Mount the Virgin went,— 
The awful Mount of Calvary,— 

Her slender form was weak and bent,— 

“Thy sorrow is too great for thee. 
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Ah, thou hast tasted bitter wine, 
Gethsemane is His and thine,” 
Said Magdalen with heart pangs rent. 





Then came a woman through the gloom, 

Her eyes dread horrors in the light 
Of torches on the Mount of doom,— 

She seemed a lost ghost in the night. 
Her white hair hung unkempt and dank, 
From her the Magdalen, scornful, shrank 

As one who sees a loathly sight. 


Then Mary, Mother, sped as fast 

As mothers go when young babes cry. 
(O gentle heart! O love so vast!) 

And kissed the woman’s eyelids dry: 
“O thou to my eyes raise thy face!” 
“Not I most cursed of all the race,— 

I in whose soul all hope is past.” 


“To thine my sorrow is as naught,” 
The Mother said. The woman wept. 
“You Judas bore!” The soldiers caught 
The words and spat. “Yea, him I kept 
Safe in my arms, heart to my heart, 
His shame and death are all my part 
In life.” Her shrieks o’er all sounds swept. 


The gracious John looked stern and cold, 
He tried to part the close-linked pair, 
But still the Mother would enfold 
The woman of the wild despair. 
“My Son is mercy—thou shalt see 
The boy that laughed upon thy knee.” 
Said Magdalen, “What, he who sold . . .?” 





“Hush, Magdalen, he was her son,— 
Love shines upon my own Son’s head, 
And I will ask my thorn-crowned one 
For thee that when thou seemest dead 
Thou from thy woe shalt find release, 
The torture of thy heart shall cease, 
Him thou shalt meet.” “Is it well done,” 
Said Magdalen, “to give him peace?” 


There is no question as to the difference in the point of 
view of these two writers; but the method of the younger 
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shows no signs of the influence of a modern technical move- 
ment. Agnes Lee has found nothing that Keats did not know. 
And even if there were new influences evident, they would be 
either the result of a careful study of word-music as adapted 
to music itself, after the manner of Campion, or an affectation 
of roughness, an employment of discords as a means of ex- 
citing public attention. If one studies Whitman carefully 
and without bias, giving him credit for his essentially great 
poetical qualities, one cannot help believing that, like Car- 
lyle, he deliberately chose a startling medium in order to 
accentuate his place among a crowd of smoothly flowing 
Academicians. 

The attitude taken by many of the critics of what is 
called the New School (one hesitates to use the phrase vers 
libre, which has become as outworn as the late fin de siécle) 
seems rather unreasonable. Most of these critics seem to 
think that unrimed verses—unrimed lyrical verses—are some- 
thing entirely new and revolutionary; but can anyone forget 
the lovely effect of Tennyson’s “Tears, idle tears, I know not 
why they flow.” Example after example could be quoted of 
the beauty of verse which depends not entirely on rhythm, 
which is only part of the metrical usage of words, but on all 
the qualities, except pitch, which make up what one may call 
music-music, to distinguish it from word-music. 

The charge brought against the new school of Imagists 
and Symbolists is that they claim too much. They seem to 
have forgotten the past, and likewise the truth that English 
versification, no matter what the pedants might say, could 
never be solely borrowed from what are called classical 
models. There is no such thing as a real hexameter in Eng- 
lish; and the characterization “iambic” as applied to a whole 
poem or of “trochaic” applied in the same way: resembles the 
labels on bottles of California wine which were made to read 
“Tokay” and “Burgundy” and “Chablis”—though the bottles 
contained wine which had a character entirely its own. 

The New School, self-styled, tried to be what Debussy and 
Cyril Scott and Richard Strauss attempted to be in music, but 
without the scientific training of these people. If Debussy 
uses discord, he uses it consciously; it does not come by acci- 
dent, and though one may not approve of the result, yet one 
must respect the process. But who can respect the shiftless- 
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ness that produces a verse like the beginning of Haniel Long’s 
:. “Students”: 





She sweeps in like the moon goddess, 
and she has never studied 

her lessons; 

and when I flunk her 

I feel that I am flunking Diana. 











or of Marsden Hartley’s “Evening Quandary”: 






There is water flowing 
From the padre’s garden. 











There is water flowing 
Under the solid gate. 











There is water flowing 
From the keyhole. 














There is water flowing, 
Water—er, 


Drip, drip, drip, drip, 
From the padre’s garden. 


It is not raining. 
The stars are all laughing. 


There is water flowing, 
From the padre’s garden. 


Ten o’clock in the evening, 
From the keyhole. 


Drip, drip, drip, drip, drip. 
If it had rained to-day, 


I would say it is the patter of sky feet 
In the padre’s garden. 








Time is water flowing, 
From the padre’s garden— 
Everywhere. 








Marsden Hartley is an Imagist. Marsden Hartley is a 
Symbolist. This is Imagism! This is Symbolism! 

Let us take an example from the Great—one who is called 
by a group of rapturous thinkers, a Master—Alfred Kreym- 
borg. He writes of “Dust”; 
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We are molecules 

whose fate it is to quarrel— 
who knows why? 

It isn’t when we’re underfoot— 
it’s when we’re in the air— 

two of us after one air-hole! 
We don’t do it— 

we like being still— 

it’s the wind does it! 

Do lovers know why? 


One must be very esoteric to know the great sweetness, 
the supreme delicacy, the inner philosophy, of the emotional 
complex at the heart of this Orphic utterance. 

The business of the lyrist is to express himself, his mood, 
his aspiration, the bloom of his thought, the yearning of his 
heart; but he is not a lyrist at all, if his lyrics do not sing. 
“What will you do, love,” asks Samuel Lover, “when I am 
going, with white sails flowing, over the sea?” You can print 
this in any way you like, but you cannot spoil its singing 
quality. 

It is a misfortune that the Academic School of poets, 
against which are the New and the Middle-aged Young, forgot 
that their chief business was to sing, and not to make measured 
lines. They debased the sonnet by depriving it of that lyrical 
quality which makes it perfect when it is chanted to musical 
accompaniment. Losing the quality of music, or being in- 
capable of analyzing it, or having no musical gifts, these 
artificers cut their verses as neatly as a copier of music draws 
the lines for his staff. This gave good reason for the revolt 
that has come; but the revolutionists, in spite of all their talk- 
ing, and the persistent use of a claque, have never learned the 
rudiments of their art—Miss Lowell, one must admit, is a 
brilliant exception. 

The decorative poem became the fashion for a little while, 
and then went out with the literary “pastel.” These decora- 
tive poems were exotic because, as a rule, they touched a 
passing emotion at high pressure for a moment, flashed a 
gleam of color; but they had no singing quality. You may 
print “The Liner was a Lady” or “A rag, a bone and a hank 
of hair” in any form you like; you still have the lilt of music. 

Let us take this piece of decoration, done by one of the 
Vor. cxvu, 81 \ 
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very Newest school, William Saphier, and what do you make 
of it? It has no more real meaning than the chromos of 
blazing poppies or the twelve inches of roses or the deep-pink 
peonies printed after the designs of William Morris, which 
formerly adorned the walls of the Philistines. This is called 
“Flamingo Dreams”: 

A green and copper-backed frog 

keeps me from seeing 

brick-colored eucalyptus flowers 

dancing on an apple-green sky; 

large rose-hued cotton fists 

with golden knuckles 

chase a blushing sun 

into a purple, lead sea: 

I am hungry and he is cautious. 


It is a blotch of color. But why? Edward Lear could 
have got really more color into a stanza of that length, and 
made of it the most engaging nonsense; but this is serious. 

The admirers of the great poets of any age have no reason 
to quarrel with these little acolytes of an unknown muse; but 
one has the right to expect of them and their admirers that 
they shall give us something more than erotic pessimism, 
despairing questions, and despairing answers; much more 
than analyses of their petty emotions. 

Our world to-day does not despise poetry; it longs for 
poetry which will inspire it, stimulate it; for poetry which will 
have the quality of the trumpet when it preludes the awaken- 
ing of soldiers in a good cause; for poetry not like that of 
some of the few of the artistic soldier-poets in the English 
army, who asked the world to drop tears over the effect pro- 
duced on artistic and delicate souls forced to battle for the 
rights of a nation. 

When the New School proves itself to be so eternally new 
that it can give us a great chant which will compare with that 
of Roland, or Wordsworth’s Intimations of Immortality, or 
a harp-song that will raise our soul and make us see new 
beauty and charm and spirituality in life, even the most 
critical of us will join in acclaiming it; and that great crowd 
which we call “the people” will accept it as it always accepts 
the sincere interpretations of that truth and beauty which lie 
somewhere in the soul of the most ordinary of men. 











LETTY OF CRAGGY SUMMIT. 


































By EstHer W. NEEL. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
ALICIA. 


WO days later Alicia arrived. Letty, wearing her 
shabby army cape, was standing on the splin- 
tery wooden platform of the station as the train 
came to a noisy halt. Alicia was the only pas- 
===! senger to descend the steep steps of the Pullman. 
She mopenned a pathetic figure in her long crépe veil, which 
trailed to the hem of her scant skirt. The ruche of white be- 
neath her close-fitting toque gave a touch of youthfulness to 
this somber headgear. As she came nearer, Letty realized that 
these widow’s weeds were extraordinarily becoming. Such 
beauty in distress could not fail to excite sympathy. Re- 
membering Don’s description of the spangled gauze worn at 
the opera, Letty wondered for a moment if these funereal 
habiliments had not been assumed for the effect they pro- 
duced on the living, since, by Alicia’s own confession, they did 
not symbolize unqualified grief for the dead. 

But Letty dismissed the thought quickly. It was unworthy 
of the love she cherished for Alicia. She held out her arms 
and gathered the sobbing, trembling little figure in her warm 
embrace. 

“Oh! Letty, Letty, darling, it is such a joy to see you. I 
have had so much trouble. It is good to get back to Craggy 
Summit. It’s a haven of peace and rest.” 

“Don’t cry,” entreated Letty. “Please, dear, don’t cry. 
I’m sure that all your troubles are ended now, Alicia. We 
shall never let you go again. Why didn’t you let us hear from 
you? You knew that we would go to you if you needed us, 
even if we had to cross the sea.” 

“But how could I know that, Letty? and how could any- 
one get to me with submarines and armies guarding every inch 
of the way?” 

“But Alicia, dear, the war has been over so long.” 
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“Oh, I know—I know—but how could I know that you 
cared when I hadn’t heard from you for years and years? 
How could you care when your family sent me away?” 

“But not from Craggy Summit, dear.” 

“But it seemed the same, Letty. I seemed cut off from 
you all and then I married. You knew that I had married? 
I thought my husband would take care of me, but he—he 
failed me too. Come, let us go to Craggy Summit. One can’t 
tell one’s life history on a station platform. There’s some- 
thing too unromantic in chicken coops and empty crates. Is 
Ben here, or did you drive down alone in his freakish auto- 
mobile?” 

She was smiling now; her whole manner was hysterical. 
Letty assumed her professional authority at once. “You're a 
bundle of nerves, Alicia, and no wonder. Come, dear, I have 
the old buggy at the other door of the station. I'll give your 
checks to Jeb, and he will send out your trunks later. Ben is 
not at home, and his auto has broken down, and there is no 
one in town who wants to take the trouble to fix it.” 

“And where has Ben gone?” 

“He’s in Detroit with a company that is planning to build 
commercial aéroplanes. He is working on some new safety 
device, and hopes to make millions.” 

“I don’t suppose he will,” said Alicia, as she stepped lightly 
into the creaking buggy. “Ben is so slow, I don’t suppose he 
will ever make money.” 

“Slow!” exclaimed Letty, with loyal indignation. “Why, 
Alicia, you don’t know Ben. You were only a child when you 
were here last. You didn’t have the sense to know him.” 

“Well, perhaps not,” agreed Alicia indifferently, as she 
leaned back on the hard leather seat and put her small travel- 
ing bag at her feet. “Well, perhaps not; so many things can 
happen in five years, and I don’t believe I ever had any prac- 
tical common sense or judgment, Letty. I don’t believe I have 
a grain of sense or I wouldn’t have made such a failure of 
life.” 

“Life?” repeated Letty, laughing. “How can anyone call 
herself a failure at your age? You’ve had your troubles, 
Alicia, but it’s time to forget them and begin all over again. 
And the first thing to do is to get fat and strong.” 

“Well, don’t make me fat,” said Alicia, with a charming 
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little French gesture of horror; “I can’t agree to get fat, Letty, 
even to please you.” 

As they drove out of the station yard and up the main 
street of the town, they had no time for further confidences, 
for Alicia’s visit and Alicia’s recent widowhood had been an- 
nounced in the columns of the Evening Chronicle, and every- 
one at the post office, the drug store, and the freight office was 
anxious to extend a welcome and express his sympathy by a 
handshake and some cheering words. For had not Dick Al- 
lison, as a veteran newspaper man, taken advantage of this 
opportunity to exploit his burning patriotism, which had been 
forced to smolder somewhat since the armistice was signed, 
by writing a stirring editorial on the “valiant widows of war.” 
To have a beautiful one, swathed in picturesque crépe, dropped 
“in our midst” by an early morning train was sufficient reason 
for discontinuing all mercenary mercantile pursuits. 

Alicia was delighted by the excitement she seemed to 
create, her face was flushed, her eyes bright with joy. “Why, 
I never knew they cared so much about me,” she said, a trifle 
bewildered by these attentions. “I thought everybody had 
forgotten me.” 

Letty tactfully refrained from explaining that the Chron- 
icle’s grandiloquent appeal to “our noted township’s Southern 
sense of chivalry” had produced this pleasant little demonstra- 
tion. Holding the reins above Pére Jean’s old mare, she smiled 
at these familiar friends of her beloved town, who had turned 
out of their way to offer this slight tribute to the slender girl 
at her side. 

But if Dick Allison’s editorial had spurred on his fellow 
citizens to a sense of their duty towards the widowed of an 
intrepid allied nation, Alicia’s frail beauty changed that stern 
sense into one of pleasure and active emulation. She was the 
first war widow that they had encountered in the county, and 
for a halting moment the whole German cataclysm seemed to 
have its compensations. If Alicia had ever been hampered by 
a husband, it was gratifying to assure one’s self that he was 
safely buried in foreign soil. 

Bob Colfax left the printing office and asked if he might 
call next day; Robert Peyton stumbled down the steps of the 
drug store and made an engagement to drive her to the county 
fair; and Tom Brownson brought her a box of beribboned 
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candy, which had been in the grocery window some weeks. 
It was plainly marked one dollar and a half, which left no 
doubt as to its value. Dick Allison, looking down from the 
window of his sanctum, congratulated himself upon the power 
of the press, and of his own pen in particular, and wondered 
if he might ever claim the credit for this mild ovation. It 
would refresh his ancient gallantry to be thanked by one so 
young and charming. 

But Alicia’s welcome to Craggy Summit was not so flatter- 
ing. Uncle Zeke’s grandchildren, gathered on the top rail of 
the barnyard fence, viewed her with speechless curiosity; 
Edward Markham, busy with his copious notes, looked up 
from his manuscript for a moment and said absently: 

“Well, well, child, I’m glad to see you back. Letty will 
make you comfortable, I know.” 

Mam’ Lize grunted an indistinct greeting and then wad- 
dled off to the kitchen to say to Uncle Zeke, “I ain’t takin’ no 
stock in dese here dressy widows, a-peekin’ thru dese here long 
veils a-lookin’ for anudder man befo’ de fust one is cold in de 
ground.” 

But Letty’s tenderness and solicitude offset these lesser 
voices as she led Alicia up the stairs to the big airy room which 
she had occupied so often before on her former prolonged 
visits. It had been made ready for her with loving care. 
Great bowls of apple blossoms stood on the mantel, the table, 
the dresser; the whole room was decked like a bridal chamber, 
fragrant with bloom; fresh muslin curtains fluttered at the 
windows; and the carved four-poster was spotless, with its 
white valance, and heavy linen sheets turned down as if to 
receive a convalescent patient. 

“You need rest, Alicia. I can tell by looking at you that 
you have been under a long strain. Let me take the pins out 
of your hair. Can’t you slip on a nightgown and go to sleep? 
We will talk when you are rested. You must be tired after a 
night on the train.” 

“Oh, yes, I’m tired,” admitted Alicia, and taking off her 
hat and veil, she unloosened her curls. “I’m always tired now, 
Letty, and there have been many days when I did not have 
enough to eat. You see, I really didn’t know how to work. 
I have always been so useless.” She sank down upon the bed, 
her glistening mass of curls spread out upon the pillow. 
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Letty, looking down upon her, was startled by receiving the 
same impression that had marked Alicia’s first advent. Lying 
so helpless on the high four-poster, her face looked as beau- 
tiful and as immobile as that of a wax doll. 

“If Reenie had not grown tired of me,” said Alicia pet- 
ulantly, “if Reenie had only kept me a little longer, things 
might have been so different.” 

“Why do you call her ‘Reenie’?” Letty asked. “It sounds 
as if you really care for her. I never understood why you 
called Aunt Corinne ‘Reenie.’ ” 

“She told me to,” said Alicia dully. “I suppose it sounded 
a little like ‘queen’ and I was one of her retainers to amuse her 
until she grew tired. You know, Letty, for years she was very 
kind tome. She bought me beautiful clothes and she took me 
everywhere she went—all sorts of expensive summer resorts— 
Florida and Cuba in the winter. Looking back on it, I can’t 
exactly understand it, for I don’t believe she really cared for 
me. She used to pet me and play with me, and then would 
come days when she seemed to forget all about me. She 
treated me in the same way that we used to treat our dolls. 
You remember how we used to play house with them up in the 
hayloft and down by the spring in the wood lot? Why, for 
weeks we would dress them and bathe them in the rain barrel, 
and take them to bed with us, and then we would throw them 
in some corner, all in a heap, and forget all about them until 
the mood to play mother seized us again?” 

“T’ve half forgotten,” said Letty, smoothing Alicia’s hair 
back from her forehead with caressing fingers. “I never cared 
much about dolls except that old rag one that you used to 
laugh at. I used to play that she was sick because she was so 
ugly and her face was all streaked—I think I dropped her in 
the creek one day and, since she was stuffed: with sawdust, 
she took a long time to dry, and one eye faded and the red of 
her cheeks ran into her hair. I cared more to play with you, 
Alicia; you were so pretty and—alive.” 

“Oh, I know, I know,” agreed the younger girl, with a 
touch of bitterness in her tone. “And if you felt like that, 
Reenie felt the same way. I think it would have been kinder 
if she had never taken me away from the old French woman 
with whom my mother left me, and then I would have known 
how to work and take care of myself.” 
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“Did you ever find out who she was?” asked Letty breath- 
lessly, for Alicia’s ignorance of her past and her parentage 
had stimulated the older girl’s active imagination to many 
melodramatic games of “make believe.” 

“Yes, I found out everything,” said Alicia, “for after I 
went to England, at the beginning of the war some of my dis- 
tant relatives wrote to Reenie and asked if I might not visit 
them—lI think they made some claim. It might have been the 
beginning of some scheme for blackmail. It was then that 
Reenie dropped me.” 

“Dropped you?” 

“Well, I think she had made up her mind, some time 
before, that she did not want me. I really was in the way 
after I grew up. You see, she had never legally adopted me. 
My presence in a castle in England seemed to require explana- 
tion, so she chose the easiest way out. She assured me that it 
would be nice to know my own people and she sent me to 
Paris. It was at the beginning of the war, and I think I was 
sent on a transport. I think Reenie invented some pathetic 
story about my mother’s dying alone, and she persuaded some 
English nurses, who were going to help in a French hospital, 
to take me in charge. I was so ill crossing the Channel that I 
didn’t realize that we were going into real danger. Don’t 
you really think, Letty, that it was cruel to send me back to 
France during the war?” 

“It was despicable,” cried Letty, her blue eyes blazing 
with anger. “I never understood Aunt Corinne. Where was 
Mr. Wainwright all this time?” 

“He was in London on war work and knew nothing about 
it, and Don was at the front and I—well, as I told you before, 
Letty, I had no sense. I was only thirteen. Reenie had 
always planned my life for me. I thought I was going on a 
pleasant visit. I did not realize, at first, that Reenie meant 
that I should stay. The old man, who had discovered my 
whereabouts, was my great-uncle. I shall never forget how 
I felt the first time Isaw him. He came to the hospital to get 
me. He was very short and fat, and his hair was matted and 
grizzled and so long that it hung over the dirty collar of his 
gray flannel shirt. His face was covered with a sort of stubby 
beard, and his front teeth were out. And he tried to kiss me. 
‘Am I not your uncle,’ he ‘said, ‘the brother of your grand- 
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father? The English have no manners; they are pigs. You 
have been with them too long.’ 

“He had Reenie’s letters to prove his identity, and he 
seemed to have plenty of money. I found out afterwards that 
Reenie had made arrangements to pay my board, regularly, 
and I suppose the amount was very generous when one con- 
siders the accommodations I had. They lived in a little house 
of four rooms in the country, some distance from Paris, and 
they raised grapes and vegetables for the market. I was 
given a small room under the roof; there was a trundle-bed 
with a mattress of straw, a cracked looking-glass, a washstand 
with a basin and a tin bucket for well water; there was one 
rush-bottomed chair, and two hooks behind the door to hang 
my clothes on. The walls were moldy, for the roof leaked. 
I used to cry myself to sleep every night. In the daytime I 
was supposed to make myself useful—not the way you work, 
but I was expected to go into the garden and weed and hoe the 
ground about the vegetables, to help my aunt to do the man’s 
work about the place, for my uncle was old and useless and a 
drunkard. They told me that my father had been one, too. 
My mother had been a dancer in the ballet in the opera house 
in Paris and she had supported me, paying a good old woman 
to take care of me, until one night, in some fairy pantomime, 
my poor mother had fallen from a great height on to the stage. 
My old aunt told me that she was in the theater at the time, 
and when the fairies came floating on wings in mid-air, she 
thought they were miraculously upheld. But the wires that 
held my mother must have been defective, for she fell and was 
instantly killed. My old nurse was going to put me in an 
orphan asylum, when Reenie happened to see me; and hearing 
my story, she decided to bring me to America.” 

Letty knelt down beside the bed and cradled Alicia in her 
arms. “You poor little thing! What hardships you have 
undergone! Why didn’t you write to Aunt Corinne and tell 
her the conditions? If she was paying your board, surely she 
could have made other arrangements. She would not have 
left you in such a place.” 

“I did write,” said Alicia, “but I believe my letters were 
always destroyed. You see I had to trust to my uncle to mail 
them, we were so far away from the poste. The roads were 
blocked with transports, troops, and ambulances. My uncle 
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wanted me to stay, for the money paid for my board he could 
spend on absinthe. The war seemed to be all around us. 
Refugees from Paris were flying by the house every day, ter- 
rorized by the thought that the Germans would capture the 
city before another week had passed. The soldiers drank our 
well dry and took all our grapes and trampled our vegetables. 
We had little left to eat, but we couldn’t complain. We were 
on the line of march, and our men were going to the front 
to save us. We could hear the noise of the guns and the whir- 
ring of aéroplanes. Everyone who stopped at our gate had 
some hideous tale of horror to tell. I was so frightened that 
the stuffy little room beneath the eaves seemed my only sanc- 
tuary of safety. There seemed no place to go. The roads 
were deep gullies of mud and stagnant water. And then when 
they began moving the wounded back from the trenches, mon 
Dieu! I thought I should go mad at some of the sights I saw. 
It all seems a hideous dream now, I don’t know how we lived 
through it all. I was seventeen the year the first Americans 
reached our village, and, since I was the only one there who 
could speak English, you can imagine how glad the soldiers 
were to talk tome. And then—well, you know I married one 
of them.” 

She paused for a moment, and then went on more slowly 
with her pitiful story. “His name was Jean Cartier, he came 
from New Orleans; and the fact that he understood French 
gave him the position of interpreter for half the regiment. 
He seemed to be a person of importance. I thought he was an 
officer at first, and of course we met often in a little French 
class that he had organized. We had lots of fun for a little 
while. The American men were so cheerful, so good-natured, 
so full of hope, and the village had been so full of terror 
before they came. They seemed to bring life and courage 
back to our hearts, and then—then they too marched away. 
Of course, my husband promised to return as soon as the war 
was over and take me back to America. It was like promising 
me relief from a prison cell—but—he—never—came.” 

She threw herself face downwards on the pillows and 
sobbed convulsively, while Letty, bending over her, tried to 
soothe her as a mother comforts a child. 

“Don’t tell me any more, dear, not to-day; it’s too hard. 
Don’t tell me any more.” 
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“But I want to tell you—though there is little left to tell. 
My old uncle died that winter and my old aunt was bedridden. 
I had a thousand things to do: I had to chop the wood, cook 
the meals, wait on her in every way, while she scolded all day 
long. And so I ran away.” 

“But if she was bedridden?” suggested Letty. 

“I couldn’t help it,” Alicia replied defensively. “I hate to 
nurse sick people. I hated Aunt Clémence anyhow. She was 
a vixen, a viper. Mon Dieu! you should have heard her curse 
me. I stole away in the night and went to Paris, to the English 
hospital, to see if I could find the nurse who had brought me 
over. She had gone, but I got work in one of the wards, and 
afterwards, when I represented myself as an American citizen 
stranded by the war, away from all my relatives and friends, 
I was sent back after the war with a lot of nurses to New 
York on a transport. One of the nurses on shipboard had a 
sister in the millinery business, and when I landed, I went with 
her and she gave me a position in her shop. Then—then Don 
found me, and oh, Letty! he has been so kind and good. Of 
course, he never noticed me much as a child, I seemed so much 
younger, and I think he and his father both resented Reenie’s 
determination to drag me along wherever they went. Do you 
know, Letty, I sometimes think she kept me partly to prove 
her power? It was a sort of clash of wills. She thought her 
husband ought to be in sympathy with all her whims and 
fancies, and she wanted to win him over, not for my sake, but 
for her own.” 

“Perhaps,” said Letty doubtfully, “but I can’t imagine 
people’s loving each other and trying experiments like that.” 

“Well, I’m not sure that Reenie really loves anyone. She 
has a fascination that she knows how to use, and now that her 
husband is Lord Wainwright, she will be in paradise. All her 
ambitions will be satisfied. She will never ask me to visit 
her, I know. You see, my family isn’t even respectable. 
Lord Wainwright knew it, and perhaps that’s the reason he 
never wanted to adopt me legally. The English care so much 
about—blood. I don’t think it makes any difference, when 
everyone is dead. I couldn’t help my mother’s dancing and 
my father’s dying in a drunken quarrel in a cheap café. I 
think she might ask me to go to her castle or palace just once.” 

“Would you go?” said Letty, wondering a little. 
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“Why, of course—why not?” 
“But if she didn’t want you and she made you feel that 
way?” 

“Well, I’m not proud and sensitive, as you are, Letty. 
I’ve been through too much. I’ve gone hungry lots of times, 
and I love luxury, Letty. Until I went to France, you know 
that Reenie always surrounded herself with every luxury. I 
suppose I was born to be a parasite. I don’t care to go 
through the world doing things such as you have always 
wanted to do, running sanitariums and studying medicine and 
raising blooded stock—remember all the plans you used to 
have? I—I—think Reenie’s position is the happiest one I 
know.” 

Letty stood up beside the bed. In some strange way her 
impulse to caress Alicia had vanished. “I’m not going to 
argue it out with you now,” she said, forcing a smile, “I’m 
going to shut these window blinds and let you rest. There is 
some old port of my grandfather’s down in the cellar—it’s 
been there fifty years—I’m going to hunt it up for you and see 
if we can’t bring some roses back to your cheeks. Close your 
eyes and try to sleep, while I go get the wine.” 

As Letty went out, closing the door between them, she 
stood for a moment leaning against the balustrade of the wind- 
ing stair, like some one trying to recover herself after passing 
through an emotional crisis. Alicia’s story, with all its pathos, 
had brought disillusionment. Her desertion of her bedridden 
aunt, her elaboration of lies at the hospital, her willingness to 
return to Corinne for shelter and sustenance, seemed incred- 
ible confessions of moral weakness to one of Letty’s stronger 
independent nature. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 












A SMALL Suspicious INCIDENT. 





Alicia had been at Craggy Summit two weeks, when Don 
appeared, driving a new high-powered car, and jubilant with 
the news, which he proceeded to impart at once, that his 
father had agreed that he should remain in this country six 
months at least. 

“There are a few tangled ends of business that Dad feels 
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that I can handle—you see you can’t wind up everything at 
once like a ball of string. I’m to represent him in one or two 
matters. Of course, I suppose he could get that shriveled old 
highbrow of an attorney to take care of them, but he thinks 
the experience will be good for me, even if I don’t know any- 
thing about business. He says I'll have to learn to manage 
the estate when he’s—gone.” 

“You'll be a lord then,” said Alicia, with a touch of rever- 
ence in her tone, “a rich English lord with nothing to do.” 

She was standing on the old bricked portico. The spring 
day was so warm with sunshine that it seemed to be luring 
everything around them into summer bloom. Alicia, in her 
soft white dress, leaning against the dark green of the ivy, 
looked flower-like in her frail loveliness. 

“Well, I hope it won’t come for years and years,” said 
Don. “I don’t like this English idea of sons waiting for their 
fathers to die before they take up any sort of a life job. I’m 
devoted to Dad, and when people look at me and talk about 
my being a lord—well, I feel like hitting them.” 

“Why, Don, I didn’t mean to hurt you,” she said, with 
sweet sympathy. “I was just thinking how some people have 
everything and some people have nothing at all.” 

He ran up the two broad steps and stood protectingly 
beside her. “Now, Alicia,” he said, with new tenderness, “you 
know we will never leave you in the lurch again. You got lost 
—lots of little things got lost when a whole world was going 
to destruction, but now that we have found you, you are going 
to forget all your troubles. You know, you promised me that 
you would try and forget. Now, tell me what you think of 
my new car—traveled seventy, part of the way—I was so 
anxious to get here. Wish dear old Ben was here to look at 
the engine. Where’s Letty? I’m going to stay ten days if 
she will let me. I brought a lot of provisions from town. 
Where’s Uncle Zeke? I'll make him sneak them in the back 
way so Mr. Markham won’t know I brought them. Id just eat 
anybody out of house and home, and I’ve come without an 
invitation. Thought I would feel more comfortable if I 
stocked the larder. Come on, Zeke, how are you? Help me 
out with these bags and boxes. I stopped at market on the 
way. We are going to have a picnic or two while I’m here, 
and we'll take you along in the back seat to wait on us,” 
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“My Lawd!” exclaimed Uncle Zeke, hobbling from the 
chicken yard, and staring in wonder at the polished car, with 
its glittering accessories, “My Lawd! I’se mighty glad to see 
you, but I ain’t trustin’ myself in dese here newfangled con- 
traptions. My laigs is gettin’ mighty rickety, but I reckon I'll 
put up wid dem ’til I’se called to de jedgment. Dis here car 
shure does dazzle de eyes, an’ mine ain’t as good as dey useter 
be. Times is changin’ mighty fast. Summer is gwine to cum 
befo’ de spring an’ if all de white folks is gwine to fly around 
in dese here new engines, I reckon dar will cum a time when 
dey’ll all be born wid out laigs, seein’ dat dey don’t use dem 
no mo’.” 

“Don’t you believe it,” said Don, laughing. “Legs are 
mighty useful. I know—the Germans almost shot one of 
mine away, and it was d—— inconvenient. I’m limping yet, 
so I’m depending upon your agile actions to get these things 
into the pantry at once. There’s a big bag of tobacco for you 
in one of the boxes, and here are some flowers for you, Alicia. 
I’m afraid they have wilted on the way. You told me that you 
loved violets.” 

She stretched out her hands eagerly for the purple box, 
and untying it, she lifted the big bunch of double violets with 
an exclamation of delight. 

“Why, Don, how good of you! They are perfect, and the 
florist has tied them with a beautiful shade of lavender ribbon, 
and put in a long pin to fasten them on. I haven’t had any 
flowers for years. How good of you to bring them!” 

Letty came out on the porch just at this moment. She was 
dressed in a faded gingham, her heavy hair was plaited and 
circled her head in two thick braids, she held a bright feather 
duster in her hand, which she waved in joyful welcome. 

“Hail to the chief,” she cried, “traveling in regal splendor! 
When did you get here? Your engine must purr like a sleepy 
kitten—I didn’t hear a sound.” 

Don caught both her hands in his, ignoring the feather 
duster; he saw that she was wearing in her collar the small 
enameled pin he had given her in his boyhood, and he sud- 
denly remembered that he should have brought two boxes of 
flowers instead of one. The idea had not occurred to him 
before. Letty had never expected any of the small attentions 
that other girls seemed to demand. The difference was too 
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vague to analyze. Even now he did not feel forced to apol- 
ogize for the oversight. He only offered a word of explana- 
tion. 

“I brought your patient some flowers,” he said. “She’s 
looking better already. Can’t you take me into this san- 
itarium? Of course if you don’t, I brought a few provisions 
so I could camp in the yard until it rained; then I knew you 
would invite me in. My leg is still stiff, so I’m a fit subject 
for this charitable institution. I’m glad Miss Suzanne decided 
to get well. Did you know that I had a six months’ lease on 
being an American? Now tell me that you are glad to see 
me, and admire my new car.” There was a certain boyish 
wistfulness in his tone that was characteristic. 

“You are never going to grow up,” said Letty, smiling up 
at him. “You don’t have to be told that I am glad to see you. 
We will make believe that there’s a rain storm at once so I can 
formally invite you in. You are just putting on airs, me lord,” 
she added mockingly. “How shall I register the joy you know 
I feel?” 

“Well, maybe I know you are overjoyed,” he replied. 
“The feather duster, for instance, is quite convincing. You 
waved it like a palm of victory or a flag of freedom until my 
nose is quite tickled—with dust. I’m getting confoundedly 
conceited, and so sometimes I think many pleasant things that 
are not so.” He glanced at Alicia as he spoke. 

“Well, keep on thinking pleasant things,” she said quickly, 
“T don’t know how you can help being happy when you have a 
car like that.” 

“Dad bought it for me,” he said, viewing his acquisition 
critically. “I’ve only had it two days. I wanted to try it out 
on mountain roads, that’s the only reason I came,” he laughed 
gleefully. . 

“Well, I should have headed straight for the Rockies,” 
said Letty, lifting the hood of the car and examining the en- 
gine. “Come, look inside, Alicia. I wish Ben were here to 
see.” 

“Well, I don’t know anything about the insides,” said 
Alicia, burying her small nose in the violets with a sigh of 
pleasure. “The outside, I think, is the best part. I like the 
dark-blue paint and the red leather cushions. It looks so 
stylish and—expensive.” 
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“Well, I prefer insides to outsides,” said Letty bluntly. 
“What’s the use of a good-looking car if the engine is poor— 
it’s like a handsome man with no will power.” 

“I hope that isn’t intended as a slap at me,” protested 
Don. 

“Oh, no!” Alicia interrupted, smiling sweetly. “I’m sure 
—sure, Don, that you have all the will power you need.” 

There was something suggestive in the intonations of her 
voice that caused Letty to glance up at her young guest with 
new unwilling understanding. And in that moment a sus- 
picion was born within her breast, a harmless suspicion that 
plagued her with its insistence, that distracted her in the midst 
of all her loving domestic duties, that intruded itself into her 
unselfish thought for her father’s comfort and entertainment. 
And at night, in the seclusion of her own room, when she had 
time for further reflection, she wondered at her own stupidity. 
Why had she not faced the fact before? 

Alicia was in love with Don—or, if she was not in love 
with him, she intended to use all the charms that she possessed 
to captivate him and—why not? There was no reason why 
Alicia should blind herself to such a desirable matrimonial 
opportunity. Those days that they had spent together in New 
York with the rich cousins on the Hudson had established a 
new intimacy between them which Letty had not taken into 
account. Don was chivalric, tender-hearted, generous; Alicia 
was helpless, appealing, beautiful, and she was conscious of 
her fascination over men. 

During the last two weeks Letty had studied Alicia’s 
methods with an amused sense of toleration; for the younger 
girl, in spite of her unfortunate marriage, retained that in- 
stinctive desire for admiration that led her to take infinite 
pains to please men. The village beaux had promptly rallied 
to her standard, and while Letty spent the evenings reading 
with her father, Alicia had entertained her awkward ad- 
mirers in the long drawing-room across the hall. 

“Why don’t you come in and help me out, Letty?” Alicia 
had said one night. “They are very countrified to look at, and 
they are terrible bores.” 

“Then why do you bother with them?” asked Letty, 
frankly. “They don’t come to see me, you know. Bob Col- 
fax hasn’t an idea in his head; Rob Peyton is the ne’er-do-well 
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of his family, and spends most of his time shooting crap be- 
hind the counter of the drug store; Tom Brownson hadn’t 
sense enough to pass his college exams, and can’t even add up 
grocery bills, even though he is a gentleman born. All the 
worth-while boys of your age have gone away to the Univer- 
sity; some of them will be home for their summer holidays. 
I wouldn’t bother with the two or three that are left.” 

“Well, I can’t be rude,” said Alicia, righteously. “It’s all 
very well for you to make some excuse and read and study 
with your father, but the evenings would be duller for me 
than ever, if they didn’t come.” 

So the three ineligible suitors continued to call and offer 
incense at Alicia’s shrine, and she rewarded them with smiles 
and sympathy and fragments of flattery, and at times she art- 
fully criticized the other two to the one who happened to be 
present, until he felt singularly favored, and they were all 
reduced by this process to an attitude of adoration suf- 
ficiently abject to vindicate Alicia’s belief in her incontestable 
charm. 

Mam)’ Lize watched these world-old maneuvers with dis- 
dain and distrust. “Dat chile puts me in mind of Miss 
Corinne,” she said to Letty one night, seeking the ancient 
familiarity of the bedtime hour to express herself. “Dat chile 
ain’t had no raisin’ ’cause Miss Corinne ain’t got no time to be 
pestered wid chillun, and when she wuz travelin’ to dese here 
resorts, dat chile ain’t had nothin’ but white Yankees to nuss 
her, and she ain’t got no real manners.” 

“Why, mammy,” objected Letty, loyally, “I’m sure Alicia 
is sweet to everyone she meets.” 

“Mebbe so, mebbe so,” said the old woman, shaking her 
grizzled head, “but yer know dar’s saccarine an’ sugar, chile, 
and one of dem is good to eat and tother makes yer sick at yer 
stumach. Miss ’Licia don’t tell de truth honey, an’ I ain’t 
useter hearin’ my white folks say what dey know ain’t so.” 

“Oh, mammy! I’m sure you didn’t hear Alicia say any- 
thing either.” 

“Well, I ain’t lost my hearin’, honey,” continued the old 
woman, “an’ tother night, when Mistah Bob Colfax was here, 
I wuz goin’ thru de hall to put de chain on de back door, and 
I hear Miss ’Licia say dat Miss Corinne wuz comin’ to New 
York to git her dis summer, ’cause she couldn’t think of sparin’ 
VoL. cxvi. 52 
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her out of her sight. Now you know Miss Corinne jest drapped 
her ‘cause she wants to get shet of her, an’ I reckon Miss 
*Licia’s husband ain’t sorry he’s daid, ’cause Miss ’Licia’s got 
claws, honey. She’s jest like one of dese here wild cats up in 
de mountains; she’s got claws and she won’t stop at nothin’ 
if she takes a notion.” 

Letty was uncertain how to meet the situation. She did 
not want to offend Mam’ Lize, after all these years of admitted 
intimacy, by open reproof, and yet she felt such gossip ought 
not to be permitted. 

“Alicia is nothing but a child, Mam’ Lize,” she explained, 
“and she has been very unhappy. She had to live with some 
terrible people in France who nearly worked her to death like 
the slave-drivers, and the war was all around her, airships 
flying over her head, and the guns nearly deafening her; and 
part of the time she did not have enough to eat. We must do 
all we can to make her well and strong, Mam’ Lize. She is 
only a child.” 

Mam’ Lize was quieted for the moment, though she gave 
two or three grunts of disapprobation as she waddled down 
the hall. But a week later, after Don’s arrival, she returned 
to the attack at the same hour. She abandoned criticism and 
approached Letty with a piteous maternal appeal: 

“Yer ain’t gwine to let her git him, honey; yer ain’t gwine 
to let Miss "Licia git Mistah Don?” 

Letty was sitting on the floor, unlacing her heavy shoes. 
Her face flushed crimson. 

“Why, Mam’ Lize,” she remonstrated, “do you really think 
that Don cares?” 

“Men is mighty curious,” sighed the old woman. “Dey 
ain’t knowin’ dar own minds; a lot of dem is just settin’ round 
and a waitin’ to know which-a-way to jump, an’ Miss ’Licia 
is gwine to show him terectly if yer don’t lead him away.” 

“Lead him away,” repeated Letty nervously. “Well, 
that’s all nonsense. Why shouldn’t Alicia marry Mr. Don?” 

“He’s a mighty fine young gentleman,” continued the old 
woman in the same pleading tone. “He’s quality, an’ no mis- 
take. He ain’t had no onerary pa nor ma. He’s so cheerful 
an’ soft-spoken. I don’t want yer to marry no po’ white trash, 
honey. We all nebba took to po’ whites.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose I'll ever marry anybody,” said 
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Letty. “Old maids are very useful nowadays, Mam’ Lize. 
If Mr. Don wants to marry Alicia, why I wouldn’t stop him. 
I couldn’t, and I wouldn’t if I could.” 

“He ain’t knowin’ what’s good for him,” muttered the old 
woman. “’Pears like men ain’t got much sense when it comes 
to courtin’ nohow. I nebba took much stock in Miss ’Licia. 
She ain’t been raised like us.” 

Long after Mam’ Lize had hobbled off to her own quarters 
Letty remained at the window, in her nightdress, looking out 
into the moonlight of the garden. The trees and bushes 
seemed blocked into sinister shape in the darkness; the moun- 
tains, which always brought her peace, were lost in a luminous 
misty sea. She sat down on the broad window sill, resting her 
head against the open casement, and her thoughts drifted back 
to the conversation she had had with her father before Alicia 
came. If she was not in love with Don, why did she object 
to his marrying Alicia? It was such a simple solution to the 
problem that confronted her daily. What was to become of 
Alicia? She had pondered the question through several sleep- 
less nights. If Lord Wainwright’s old relative in London re- 
fused to receive Alicia, what other arrangement could be 
made? The child would never be contented at Craggy Sum- 
mit. Letty felt like an older sister, perplexed, anxious, afraid 
of the future. Alicia seemed so unequal to battling with the 
world, or was her helplessness part pretense? 

It seemed an unkind question to ask even in the solitude 
of her own room, but it was the beginning of many questions— 
questions that she had refrained from harboring in her own 
mind until to-night. 

Did she really know Alicia? This unclassified exotic 
bloom who had developed into womanhood on the dunghill of 
war? Alicia was no longer the innocent unsophisticated child 
who had clung to her with such dependent affection. Now, 
in some inexplicable way, even her assurances of gratitude 
sounded untrue. Was Alicia selfish, artful, insensible to the 
loving tenderness shown her at Craggy Summit? If she mar- 
ried Don, would she make him happy? Could she measure 
up to the companionship that he had always seemed to crave? 
Could she give him the sympathy and understanding that 
would hold him always to his higher aims? Could she love 
him as he deserved to be loved, or would she prove a parasite 
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like Aunt Corinne, accepting all devotion and adulation as her 
due? 

The questions seemed unanswerable, and Letty’s head 
ached with the strain. She leaned far out of the window to 
refresh herself with the fragrance of the pines. She saw that 
the moon was lost in billowing clouds. A bat beat its heavy 
wings against the shutter, and Letty stood up to close the case- 
ment to keep it out of the room. The small incident roused 
her to the lateness of the hour. She groped her way uncer- 
tainly to bed, but the puzzling problems would not be dis- 
missed. 

She was half angry with herself for what she called her 
unreasonable reflections. Her loyalty seemed divided. Why 
shouldn’t she desire Alicia’s happiness with the same fervor 
that she desired Don’s? Did she really love Alicia? It was 
incredible that she should be jealous of her. Was this feeling 
of distrust, unrest, dissatisfaction—jealousy? Or was it love 
for Don? Of course, she loved Don with that sisterly devo- 
tion she had always felt for him. A sister would guard his 
happiness, a sister might object to his marriage. A sister 
might even be jealous in a dispassionate sort of way. But 
was it fair to doubt Alicia? The child had suffered so much. 
Why shouldn’t she seek release? It was not fair to interpret 
her in this uncharitable way. 

But the next day Letty found that she could not govern 
her thoughts quite as she wished. She could not altogether 
forget Mam’ Lize’s accusations against Alicia, when a trifling 
occurrence at the post office brought the old woman’s warn- 
ings back to her with renewed force. 

Alicia had received a letter that she opened with trem- 
bling hands, and then, tearing it angrily to pieces, she said 
with a forced smile: 

“My old aunt in France wants me te come back to her.” 

“She’s crazy,” said Don, with a certain air of possession. 
“You'll never, never go back there, Alicia. We won’t permit 
it.” As he turned away to pay for a package of cigarettes, 
which he had purchased on the other side of this compre- 
hensive establishment, Alicia dropped the envelope, which 
had contained her letter, and Letty, instinctively, stooped to 
pick it up. Waiting on Alicia had become a habit. 

When Alicia saw the envelope in Letty’s hand, she 
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snatched it from her with nervous haste and cried out in- 
dignantly: 

“Why do you pry into my affairs, Letty? You have no 
right—no right—to read my letters.” 

Letty’s face was flooded crimson. As is the case with 
most tranquil people, her rarely roused anger was of the 
deadly sort. In that one moment it destroyed forever the af- 
fectionate idealism with which she had surrounded Alicia. 
The accusation was one of dishonor. The Markham pride, the 
dominant trait of many generations, was outraged. Letty 
stood quite still, striving for self-control, her lips compressed 
into a straight line. 

“I would not read a letter that did not belong to me, and 
you know it, Alicia,” she said slowly. “I picked up the enve- 
lope because I thought you wanted it.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to offend you,” said Alicia, carelessly. 
“I was thinking of something else.” 

It was a poor sort of apology, but it seemed to satisfy ~ 
Alicia, and she turned smiling to Don, who had joined her, 
and when he asked her to go outside and sit in the car until 
Letty finished her shopping, she laid her hand on his coat 
sleeve and said with conscious appeal: 

“The store is stuffy, and I was a bit faint for a moment. 
You are always so thoughtful, Don.” 

A few moments later, when Letty had completed giving 
her order, she stopped on the way out to pet Mr. Gooding’s 
big Maltese cat, which had rubbed itself against her skirt as 
if seeking the recognition of an old friend. As she lifted 
the big tabby to the counter, she saw again Alicia’s torn enve- 
lope lying in the bottom of an empty cracker box, and with- 
out examining it she could not help but notice, in that reveal- 
ing instant, that the envelope bore a domestic stamp. Why 
had Alicia told her and Don that the letter came from France? 
Why should Alicia, without the temptation of a question, 
choose to tell them such a deliberate falsehood? 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





The Ball and the Cross. 


The BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It 
signifies, as is obvious, the WorLD AND THE Faitu. It is our intention 
to publish monthly in this department two or three short articles, 
which may appropriately be grouped under the caption chosen. 





ITALIAN CATHOLICS OF THE BYZANTINE RITE. 


T is a matter of surprise to most Catholics in America to learn 
that a great many devout Italians, here and in Italy, would feel 
out of place in the ordinary Catholic church because they are not 
accustomed to the Latin rite and the Latin language in their 
religious services. Yet such is the fact. On Stanton Street, in 
New York City, for example, there is the little Italian Church of 
Our Lady of Grace, in charge of the Rev. Ciro Pinnola, where Mass 
and other services are said in the Greek language and according 
to the Greek rite. 

These people, Greek in their religion, but in other respects 
thoroughly Italian, are known as Italo-Greeks or Italian-Greek 
Catholics, and also as Albanese. They are, for the most part, de- 
scendants of the Greeks and Albanians who fled from Turkish per- 
secution during the first half of the fifteenth century and, with the 
permission of the Pope, established themselves in southern Italy. 
So strongly attached were these settlers and their descendants to 
the Byzantine rite in religious worship, that the Popes allowed 
them to retain it. And in 1642 Pope Urban VIII., in order to pre- 
vent the influx of Greek bishops, some of them schismatic, into 
the territory of the Latin Church, appointed at Rome a metro- 
politan of the Byzantine rite, with power to ordain priests for the 
Italo-Greeks, but with no jurisdiction over clergy or laity, who re- 
mained, as they had been before, subject to the Latin or Roman 
bishops in whose dioceses they dwelt. 
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Such was their status when in March, 1919, Pope Benedict 
XV. created the Italo-Greek diocese of Lungro, and appointed Mgr. 
Giovanni Mele as its bishop. The new diocese comprises eighteen 
parishes scattered through the Latin dioceses of Rossano, Bisi- 
gnano, Cassano, and Anglona, though the bishop also has jurisdic- 
tion over the Italo-Greeks dwelling here and there among the 
Latin parishes. The diocese numbers 35,000 people, with 50 
priests. 

In Sicily, distributed in six different localities, and still sub- 
ject, as of old, to the Latin bishops, are 22,000 Italo-Greeks, with 
40 priests. 

Besides these groups in southern Italy, there are Italo-Greek 
colonies at Leghorn and Villa Badessa, in Corsica and Malta, and 
in Algeria and Tunis. 

In the United States it is estimated that there are at least 
20,000 Italo-Greeks, chiefly in New York, Philadelphia, and Chi- 
cago, with not more than a dozen priests of the Greek rite to 
minister to them. 

Italo-Greek students for the priesthood make their studies in 
the Latin seminaries of Calabria, in the Latin Seminary of Pa- 
lermo, Sicily, or in the Greek College of St. Athanasius at Rome. 
A preparatory Seminary was established, July 18, 1918, in the 
Abbey of Grottaferrata, near Rome. This Abbey, or Laura, of 
Grottaferrata, is a Basilian monastery, the sole remaining mon- 
astery of the Greek rite in Italy. It was founded in a. p. 1004, 
hence long before the coming of the Greek and Albanian refugees 
of the fifteenth century. There is also a convent of Italo-Greek 
nuns at Piana dei Greci, in Sicily. This was founded about 
1720. 

Though not required of them, celibacy is held in high honor 
among the Italo-Greek priests, only one-fourth of whom are 
married. The clergy have retained the Oriental costume. They 
wear beards, which, however, are cut shorter than those of their 
Greek brethren. Various Latin practices had gradually crept 
into the ceremonies of the Italo-Greeks, until Pope Leo XIIL., in 
1881, ordered the rite restored in its purity. Ancient Greek is 
the liturgical language, but on Sundays and Holydays, after the 
chanting of the Gospel in Greek, the priest, following an ancient 
practice, reads out the text in Albanian. The Italo-Greeks have 
long followed the Gregorian calendar. They have taken over a 
number of feasts from the Latins, and they have a high regard for 
all the Latin devotions, such as the Rosary, the Way of the Cross, 
the scapulars, novenas, and the Month of Mary. 
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WAR AND THE CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 


OW the ravages of a world war extend to every phase of 
human endeavor is illustrated in its baneful effects upon our 
Catholic missions. The slowing up of missionary activity, the 
reorganization of the missionary field, and the decline and even 
ruin of established missions, with consequent loss of souls, must 
be the inevitable result of such a conflict. This is clearly seen 
from the following data concerning former German missions, 
compiled from a recently published work of Father Vaeth, S.J. 
In the Vicariate Apostolic of Togoland the priests of the So- 
ciety of the Divine Word, of Steyl, have been replaced by those of 
the Society of African Missions, of Lyons. 

The Vicariate of Cameroons, in West Africa, has been trans- 
ferred from the Pallottini Fathers, or Pious Society of Missions, to 
French priests of the Congregation of the Holy Spirit, who are, 
unfortunately, too few in number for the task assigned them. 

The Prefecture of Adamawa, in Central Africa, where the 
four stations established in 1914 by German priests of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus were wiped out, has been placed in charge of 
French priests of the same Congregation. 

In German East Africa the districts of Ruanda and Urundi, 
two of the most populous regions of Africa, have been an- 
nexed to the Belgian Congo, while in the Vicariates of Kilima- 
Ndjaro and Bagamoyo the German Fathers of the Holy Ghost 
have had to relinquish their work to others. New missionaries 
coming into these vicariates are subject to a most rigid sur- 
veillance. 

The situation is somewhat better in the four vicariates of 
Victoria Nyanza, Kivu, Unyamyembe, and Tanganyika, intrusted 
to the White Fathers. Practically all of Kivu has been allotted 
to the Belgians, who have authorized the German priests and 
nuns to go on with their peaceful work. 

The territory covered by the Benedictines of St. Ottilien in 
German East Africa is being reassigned. This Congregation re- 
tains the Prefecture of Lindi, while the Seminary of Turin re- 
ceives part of Uhehe, and Swiss Capuchins part of Mahenge. 

The flourishing mission of the Society of the Divine Word 
in Mozambique was virtually annihilated by the war. Two sec- 
ular priests who undertook to restore the work gave up the task as 
hopeless. 

In the Vicariate of Stanley Falls, though it belongs to the Bel- 
gian Congo, the majority of the missionaries were German Fathers 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, of whom only a few now remain. 
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The German Sisters of St. Charles Borromeo and the Ladies 
of the Good Shepherd await the time when they may again carry 
on their work in Egypt. 

Of the German Jesuits formerly employed in the Archdio- 
cese of Bombay only six priests and three brothers remain. The 
places of the others it was thought would be taken by members 
of the Order from the Maryland-New York province. But, in- 
stead the American priests went to the Philippines, and the 
Spanish Jesuits relieved by them came to Bombay. 

In the Prefecture of Assam, the Fathers of the Divine Savior 
were replaced in 1914 by six Belgian Jesuits. Their number 
being insufficient, Propaganda in 1921 turned this prefecture over 
to the Salesians. 

In the Prefecture of Bettiah and Nepal, the Capuchins of 
North Tyrol were replaced by one Belgian Capuchin, assisted 
by seven native priests. The prefecture has now been joined to 
the new Diocese of Patna, served by American Jesuits of the 
Missouri province. 

Spanish Jesuits have been put in charge of the work of evan- 
gelization in the Vicariate of the Caroline Islands. The pro-Vicar, 
who sailed from Spain on December 20, 1920, with twelve Fathers, 
has also been appointed head of the Spanish Capuchins assigned 
to replace their German brethren in the Mariana Islands. 

The Vicariate of the Marshall Islands, which formerly was 
administered by six German priests, Missionaries of the Sacred 
Heart of Issoudun, has been attended intermittently by mission- 
aries from the Gilbert Islands. Early in 1921 one of the former 
missionaries, an Alsatian by birth, was permitted to resume his 
missionary work. 








Editorial Comment. 


“WE have decided to dwindle to “I.” The editorial “we” is 

awkward, clumsy, stilted, pompous, frequently mislead- 

ing, and altogether absurd. It has been used hitherto in this de- 

partment of THe CatHotic Wor .p, principally because of tra- 

ditional custom, but partly because the use 

The Pompous of the perpendicular pronoun “I” might seem 
Editorial egotistic. 

“We.” In reality “we” is more egotistic than 

“I.” “We” smacks of kings, emperors, na- 

bobs, potentates. It is reminiscent of parliamentary decrees, 

congressional enactments, or even of the Declaration of Inde- 

pendence. 

The first editor who arrogated to himself the grandiloquent 
“we” must have fancied himself at least as important as the two 
houses of Congress, or the Lords and Commons combined. Per- 
haps he was. He may have been the par of Greeley, or Dana, 
or Sterling of the London Times when it won the name of 
“The Thunderer.” He felt that the vocable “I was too slender 
—too insecure on its one leg—to bear the burden of his majestic 
authority, so he multiplied and magnified the “I” into the more 
expansive and more substantial “we.” 

Now, such self-glorification may have been tolerable, or even 
advisable, for the giants whose editorials swayed the thought of a 
nation or of a continent. But as the custom grew, and was imi- 
tated by the little fellows, the dignity of the editorial “we” de- 
clined; and when every picayune sheet followed the fashion of the 
big guns of journalism, it became ridiculous. Imagine the editor 
of the Hickstown Observer or the Rubenville Intelligencer calling 
himself “we.” At that—on second thought—he may have had a 
better right to the plural pronoun’ than Dana or Greeley had. 
The country editor was frequently not only editor, but owner, 
publisher, compositor, printer, “devil,” and carrier. If multi- 
plicity of duties makes a multiple personality, he may properly be 
pardoned. 

But it was not humility that invented the “we”; it was a 
sense of importance. It is safe to guess that if some curious 
literary hack digs into the records, he will find that the first editor 
who said “we” was bloated with pomposity. 
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GAIN, the editorial “we” is absurd. It reminds the present 
editor of what is said to be the tradition in convents of nuns. 
It seems that the good Sisters, in virtue of their vow of poverty, 

are taught in the novitiate to say, not “my habit,” “my shoes,” 

“my prayer book,” and the like, but “our 

habit,” “our shoes,” “our prayer book.” That Also 

is all very well, but it may be carried too far; Absurd. 

as in the case of the Sister who referred to 

her false teeth as “our teeth.” There is a story current about 

two indigent maiden sisters who took turns using the same set 

of “store teeth.” But this is probably not the common custom 

even for those who practice evangelical poverty. Besides “our 

teeth” suggests “our tooth-brush,” and if a Sister were heard 

using that phrase, the inspection of convents might not be in- 

defensible. 

But the use of “we” for “I” and of “our” for “my” is as silly 
in an editorial as elsewhere. For example, suppose that I have 
occasion to refer to my alma mater, and I write, “We are an 
alumnus of St. Charles’s College.” Some one might say: “How 
can ‘we’ be ‘an alumnus’?” Is the editor Siamese twins? And 
suppose he is Siamese twins. Should he not say “An alumni?” 

Or suppose I say, “When we were an itinerant public speaker, 
we wore a size 7 hat; now, being an editor, we wear a size 6.” 
Some simple but sincere reader might ask, “How can ‘we’ wear 
‘a hat’?” Do those who live in religious communities take turns 
in wearing a hat, as the legendary ladies took turns. with the 
teeth? And some reader, less simple but equally sincere, might 
say, “Judging from the product of his pen, we thought that a 
number 5 would be ample.” 


N any case it is embarrassing for “we.” Furthermore, the plural 
pronoun is misleading, perhaps especially in this magazine. 
Tue CaTHOLic Wor Lp is edited by one priest (with lay assistants). 
It is published by a group of priests—the Paulist Fathers. It 
enjoys the approbation of a _ considerable 
number of the members of the hierarchy. It Likewise 
is held to be, in a sense, an authoritative Misleading. 
organ of the Catholic Church in America. 
Now, if the editor uses the word “we,” what does he mean: 
“We, the Paulist Fathers”? or “We, the Catholic clergy”? or “We, 
the Catholics of America”? Some of our many non-Catholic 
readers might even imagine that “we” means “We, the Catholic 
Church.” Of course, what I mean when I use “we,” in the 
editorial sense, is simply “We, the editor.” 
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Suppose I say, “We deplore the invasion of the Ruhr.” Say- 
ing that, I think I speak the mind of the Pope, and of many of the 
hierarchy. But I am not certain of it. It would be unfortunate 
if any reader, Catholic or non-Catholic, should imagine that the 
political opinions of a Catholic magazine are backed by the 
authority of the Catholic Church. Yet some do think so, and 
this ignorance may be fostered if the editor uses the plural 
pronoun. 

To tell the truth, I cannot even be certain that the political 
or quasi-political views that may happen to appear in these pages 
meet the approval of the majority of the Paulist Fathers, who 
publish the magazine. During the war, the previous editor had 
to explain that the political opinions which were obviously favored 
by the writer of the department “Recent Events” did not neces- 
sarily represent the mind of the Paulist Fathers, even though the 
writer of them was a Paulist. We do not all agree. One of our 
friends said he liked us because we had no “family smile.” Like- 
wise we have no family politics. 


UPPOSE I say—as I have said—“We prefer modern customs, 
habits, and culture; we even prefer the modern type of Cath- 
olic devotion rather than the medieval.” It is impossible for me to 
say how many agree with me; I know that some of the very best 
contributors to these pages, many whose 
My Opinions articles I am particularly happy to print, do 
Not not agree with me. 
Our Opinions. To give just one more example: suppose 
I say—as I may say some day—“We are con- 
vinced that Our Savior was a pacifist, and in any war would be a 
conscientious objector.” Millions of Catholics deny that. They 
would have a right to bristle and exclaim, “Who is this Catholic 
editor who would convey the impression, with his over-confident 
‘we,’ that all Catholics are opposed to war?” They don’t agree 
with me. I don’t even agree with myself as I was five years ago. 
I am not quite sure of the proposition even now, but I may be 
eonvinced of it some day soon, and if convinced I shall try to 
convince others. I cannot hope to convince all Catholics. Cath- 
olics are agreed upon the Apostles’ Creed, and the Ten Command- 
ments, and upon the other de fide teachings on faith and morals, 
but fortunately, or unfortunately, we are not agreed upon any- 
thing else. It is, then, particularly ambiguous to use the ed- 
itorial “we” in a Catholic magazine, because non-Catholics think 
we have a political solidarity that we neither possess nor 
desire. 
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Therefore, from this issue forth, while the present editor 
remains, “we” shall be “I,” or rather when I mean “we,” I shall 
say “we”; and when I mean “I,” I shall say “I.” 


a, 





HOPE that my good friend, Father Reville, S.J., will not take it 
amiss if I say that his excellent and interesting book on Bour- 
daloue (Herald of Christ) has renewed in my mind a problem 
that it does not solve. That fact in itself is praise, for a great 
many books neither suggest nor solve a problem, and it is more 
important that a book should make the reader think than that it 
should answer all his questions. 

Now, Father Reville makes plain the fact that Bourdaloue, the 
greatest of all French preachers (not forgetting Bossuet, or Mas- 
sillon, or Lacordaire), was no coward and no toady to royalty. 
He preached five Lenten courses and seven Advent courses in the 
presence of one of the most autocratic and powerful kings, Louis 
XIV. And it must be admitted that he did not kow-tow to the 
“grand monarch.” As Father Reville says, “He knew his age, 
the manners of the court and city, the vices of the dukes and 
peeresses whom he was addressing. He was not afraid to speak 
to them with apostolic simplicity. To Louis, he never was afraid 
to preach the truth.” None the less, he prac- 
ticed what Father Reville calls “oratorical The Preacher, 
strategy.” He planned skillfully, and he the Court, 
worked patiently, to save the soul of the and the King. 
king. He was “possibly even expressly sent 
to the Tuileries and to Versailles by his superiors, to win back 
Louis to the practice of his duties.” 

In the course of his campaign, he preached hundreds of ser- 
mons, at least forty of which were directed straight at the king. 
“In each of them he was slowly beating down the ramparts of 
passion which Louis had built around his heart. The process 
was slow. But at last he won.” ; 

Now this is admirable. Doubtless the king’s salvation could 
not be achieved in a hurry. But as I was reading Father Reville’s 
description of Bourdaloue’s “strategy” and 
his twelve years’ campaign for the king’s “Strategy” 
soul, I could not help thinking of John the and 
Baptist before Herod, and of the Prophet the Prophets. 
Nathan before King David. It seemed to me 
that a little less “tact” and “strategy,” with a great deal more 
Joannine brusqueness, might have been better for France and for 
the Church—even if not better for the king. 
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ATHER REVILLE graphically describes conditions at the 

court of Louis. “His morals were those of a Turkish sultan 

in his harem. He had the deplorable art of being able to trans- 

form his passions into virtues.” He shame- 

A Royal lessly declared his illegitimate children 

Rascal. eligible to the throne. He was the recipient 

of adulation so “fulsome” as to be almost 

“incomprehensible.” “The constant apotheosis of which he was 
the object made him at last believe that he could do no wrong.” 

One of his admirers, without rebuke, “set up a bronze 
equestrian statue and ordered that lanterns should be kept burn- 
ing around it day and night. In the royal chapel at Versailles, the 
courtiers turned their backs on the priest at the altar and the 
sacred mysteries he was celebrating, and lifted their faces to the 
king ‘to worship the Prince while the Prince worshiped God.’ ” 

Vile things were certainly done at Versailles in the days and 
nights of Louis. Father Reville spares his readers the details of 
the royal orgies, but he suggests a bit of the shame when he 
speaks of the Impromptu of Versailles, the “Delights of the En- 
chanted Isles,” and the “Fétes d'Amour et de Bacchus.” Louis 
was the presiding genius of these enchanted gardens, the hero of 
these Arabian Nights of feasting, song, and splendor. 

On another page, Father Reville speaks of the “Turkish li- 
centiousness of the king’s private life.’ Under the eyes of the 

queen and the entire court, he maintained a 

Turkish Orgies succession of “favorites.” 
ata In brief, conditions could hardly have 
Christian Court. been worse at the court of Herod, as far as 
licentiousness is concerned. And by contrast 
with Versailles, the court of King David was one of austere virtue. 

Now, when Nathan went in to King David after David’s first 
—and, as far as we know, last—adultery, the prophet practiced 

no strategy. He disdained tact. He pointed 

The Rude the finger rudely at the king, and shouted, 

Prophets. “Thou art the man.” 
When John the Baptist appeared in 
Herod’s court and saw an adulteress sitting beside the king, even 
though the king had gone through the form of a marriage with 
her, John said bluntly, “It is not lawful for thee to have her.” 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to think of a Nathan or a John 
the Baptist preaching for twelve years at court to convert a re- 
luctant king, especially if the king called himself a Christian. 
Christ Himself did not waste more than two or three sentences 
on Pontius Pilate. To King Herod He would not even open His 
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mouth. As for “oratorical strategy,” even St. Paul, who might 
perhaps be called a trained preacher, would have despised it. 

I cannot imagine the apostles being patient with royal vices 
that were scandalizing a whole people and laying the foundation 
for even a partial national apostasy. I am not bloodthirsty, but I 
wish that Bourdaloue had been beheaded by Louis, and that he had 
deserved it. The king might have been lost, but Bourdaloue would 
be in the calendar of saints and France would have been saved. 

Father Reville says as much: “In spite of the foul miasmas 
that swept over the country, from the enchanted gardens of 
Armida . . . France might have been strengthened for a long 
and victorious battle with immorality and unbelief, if a good 
example had been imparted to it by its natural leaders, the king 
and his chosen followers. Jt was too long denied. The body 
politic was infected with the deadly germs. It was doomed.” 

What was not achieved by the example of the king might 
have been accomplished by the martyrdom of the king’s preacher. 

There is one feature of the character of “le grand monarque” 
which must seem, to all practical Catholics, particularly scan- 
dalous. He committed and continued his sins in the full light 
of faith. He had not even the paltry excuse of unbelief. “In the 
prince himself,” says Father Reville, “the 
roots of faith had never entirely been stifled. “He Never 
He respected religion, its mysteries, and its Misses Mass, 
ministers. He prided himself on being a Nor Eats Meat 
Catholic king. The diarists, preachers, and on Friday, 
memoir-writers of the times ... are unan- but...” 
imous in their testimony to the loyalty of 
Louis to the Faith of his fathers ... He never missed Mass, 
hearing one every day, with a display of etiquette and theatrical 
pomp that shocks us, but with unmistakable faith and reverence. 
. . « He was assiduous at sermons and devotions. ... He was 
never a skeptic.” 

In consequence, as might have been expected, “the satellites 
who imitated him in his scandals and vices mimicked his exer- 
cises of piety.” The fact that the king, even while remaining a 
roué, was never a skeptic and never missed Mass, may seem to 
some a virtue, but I think that Christ or St. Paul would have con- 
sidered the combination of unblemished faith and rotten morals 
something akin to the abomination of desolation. 

We Catholics have suffered too much from the Satanic com- 
bination. We have too many who pray to the Blessed Virgin, and 
worship Venus; adore the Crucified Christ, but also adore Bac- 
chus; believe in the Gospel, and live by the Rubaiyat. 
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And our small fry have learned their lessons from the kings 
and the important people generally, whose open vices have been 
too patiently tolerated. 

I have upon various occasions asked Frenchmen and Italians 
to explain the peculiar anomaly of the persecution of the Pope 
and of the Church in countries presumably Catholic. I have 
even offered to sit and listen for two or three evenings a week to 

a full explanation of the paradox. But one 
Explaining a very well-informed French priest answered 
Mystery? my request rather petulantly: “It cannot be 
explained, you could not understand.” But 
I imagine that if an explanation were to be attempted, we should 
have to go back at least to Louis XIV. Unbelief in France is due 
more to him than to Voltaire; more to the fétes d’amour et de 
Bacchus in the enchanted gardens of Versailles and Marly than 
to the frenzy of the Reds from the Midi; more to the notorious 
liaisons of the king who never missed Mass than to the machina- 
tions of the Freemasons. 


HERE is a certain perverse gratification for the common peo- 
ple when a king is excoriated for his vices and sins. But the 
people themselves are not sinless. We have a few scores of thou- 
sands of Catholic people here in the United States, who are just 
as inconsistent as Louis le Grand. They 

Nobis never miss Mass. They do not eat meat on 

quoque Friday. But for the rest they live, as far as 
peccatoribus. their means will permit, after the fashion 

of the royal galant of Versailles. They have 

their own little private fétes d'amour et de Bacchus, but they are 
on hand—generally—for the Sunday Mass. But here the quondam 
missionary must check himself for fear of plunging full tilt into 
an old-fashioned mission sermon. But what I really must say is 
this: If it be true that Bourdaloue spent too many years trying to 
convert Louis XIV., is it not true also that our modern pastors and 
preachers have to spend too many years converting and reconvert- 
ing, and then converting over and over again, a people who have 
had a thousand opportunities to be saved once and for all. If 
Bourdaloue had gone up and down France, instead of remaining 
a dozen years at court, he might have achieved a work that not 
even the Revolution could have spoiled. He might, conceivably, 
have prevented the Revolution! Likewise, if the Catholics of 
America, being once converted, would “stay put,” perhaps ten 
thousand out of the twenty-five thousand American priests would 
be liberated to go and give the Chinese or the Japanese a chance. 
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Our lamented Father Doyle, while working up the project of 
missions to non-Catholcs, once said to a bishop, “How many Cath- 
olics are there in your diocese?” “About half 
a million,” was the answer. “And how many Too Much 
non-Catholics?” “Oh, about three or four Attention. 
million.” “How many priests have you work- 
ing among the Catholics?” “Six hundred.” “Well, then,” was 
Father Doyle’s climax, “since you have six hundred for the half- 
million, give me six for the four million.” 

A good many of our Catholics are as hard to save as Louis 
le Grand. And it takes as long for their pastors to “land” them 
as it took Bourdaloue to “land” Louis. Even then it happens 
frequently that their conversion doesn’t “take”; and if it does 
“take,” their neighbors ask, “Was it worth while?” And twenty 
thousand priests are kept busy for a lifetime saving the twenty 
millions, while a billion pagans have never heard of Christ. Bour- 
daloue was not the only missionary who was wasting valuable 
time. 


in, 
_ 





BOUT “once in every so often” there crops up again, in some 

book or conversation, the dubious statement that men who 

do not worship in church do worship out in the wilds, by the side 

of a running brook, on the top of a mountain, in the depths of a 
forest, or on the “bosom of the heaving deep.” 

In a very stimulating, and sometimes irritating, and some- 
times disappointing book (Pro Vita Monastica), the idea is ex- 
pressed thus (without approbation): “Many 
people experience little quickening of the Outdoor 
spirit in a church. They prefer to worship— Worship. 
if that word will cover a state of mind unex- 
pressed in outward acts— in ‘a building of God, an house not made 
with hands’ or, as Carlyle says, ‘in the great temple of eternity,’ 
or in woods, or along the shore of the ocean, since to the devout, 
trees and waves are fellow worshipers.” , 

Now I am the last man to deny that beautiful nature is a 
stimulus to prayer. I have been awed into silence, and compelled 
into worship, at the brink and in the depths of the Grand Cajion. 
Devout ejaculations sprang from’ my lips spontaneously when first 
Lake Louise rose up and smote me. I can understand that the 
Jesuit missionaries, in the primeval forests of North America, 
must have cried out their Te Deums and their Salve Reginas, 
to the accompaniment of the wind in the woods. I have had more 
spiritual inspiration lying flat on my back at night on the deck 


vou. cxvir. 53 
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of a ship in the middle of the ocean on the other side of the 
equator, than I ever had in St. Peter’s at Rome. I am not less 
responsive to the Celi enarrant than was Immanuel Kant. I have 
imagined the sentiments of the druids as I have walked in the 
fronded aisles of the Cathedrals of Nature, the giant sequoias of 
California. If the worship of natural beauty be paganism, it is, 
at least, a noble and dignified paganism; an element of paganism 
that needs not be eliminated, but only purified, to become Chris- 
tian. All Catholics, I think, are kin with those who are driven to 
worship by beauty. But there will remain a lingering suspicion— 
perhaps an unworthy suspicion—that those who do not worship 
in church, do not really worship anywhere. I am, frankly, skep- 
tical about the piety or the religion of those who will not join with 
their fellow human beings within doors, in church, habitually, all 
the year round. There is, I know, a celebrated Easter morning 
service on Mt. Roubidoux at Riverside in California. There has 
been something of the same kind on the shores of Lake Michigan 
in Chicago. But such things savor of dilet- 
Faddists? tanteism. Those who walk the woods alone 
Dilettanti? and are inspired, at least momentarily, to 
religious sentiment have a better case than 
those who gather in a group of fifty thousand once a year to see 
the sun rise from a mountain top. But, take it by and large, all 
the year round, I think it will be found that the truly religious 
are found in church. Their church training prepares them to 
worship in the open. But the enormous majority of those who 
have ceased to attend church have really dropped religion out of 
their lives. They are not even good pagans. They are not even 
“suckled in a creed outworn.” They cannot “hear Old Triton 
blow his wreathéd horn.” They hear nothing in the woods or 
on the deep. They are not Christians, they are not pagans. They 
are a tertium quid hitherto unheard of in the long history of 
mankind. 


PEAKING of beauty, of God—for God is The Beautiful—the 
true lover, and the true worshiper can find beauty and God 
everywhere. It is well if one can visit Yosemite, or Lake Placid, 
or the Jungfrau, or the Riviera, or Capri. In these places, and in 
a million more upon this earthly paradise, 

Unexpected the recent traces of God’s passing are par- 
Beauty. ticularly obvious. But beauty—and God— 

can be found by the true amateur in a com- 

mon field with the bees and the clover and the daisies. Joseph 
Pennell and many another artist have shown us the beauty of the 
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slums of a city, beauty in the stale, dingy, dilapidated old rook- 
eries under the anchorages of the Brooklyn Bridge, or in the back 
yards of the Ghetto. So God can be found—is found—even in 
that desperate place called Hell’s Kitchen. It is, indeed, a de- 
batable proposition whether God is not at least as much in 
evidence in the grimy slums as in the “fashionable suburbs.” 
Don’t ask the tenement house inspectors. They can see neither 
God nor beauty. Don’t even ask the “settlement workers.” Their 
spiritual sense may be dulled by professionalism. But ask a 
priest to take you on a sick call and let you kneel down and say 
the Confiteor while he gives Holy Communion to a saint. 

Papini has a paragraph that is apropos: Speaking of Pilate, 
who could not recognize the God Who was face to face with him, 
he says, “The idea certainly never occurred to Pilate that God 
could be found in this vermin-ridden superstitious mob, in the 
midst of this factious and jealous clergy, in this religion which 
must have seemed to him like a barbarous mixture of Syrian and 
Chaldean oracles.” 

God and beauty can be found anywhere, “if only thy heart 
were right.” 


















































Recent Events. 


WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING. 

The people of America were stunned and grieved when 
they learned of the sudden death of President Harding 
in San Francisco on Thursday evening, August 2d: 
stunned, because they had just been assured that the 
stricken President was out of danger; grieved, because 
they loved him. Very few, indeed, if any, of our former 
Presidents won the warm personal affection of the peo- 
ple as Mr. Harding did. And he gained their affection 
precisely because he did not seek it, because he was not 
thoughtful of himself, because he was ever considerate of 
others. Everyone knew, everyone said, that he was kind 
and gentle. But his kindness and gentleness were not of 
a petty sort; they were the kindness and gentleness of a 
great man, of world-wide sympathies. And they were not 
of a softly sentimental sort, but based on a strong Chris- 
tian character. It was this character that made him say, 
as he looked upon the coffins of the soldier dead returned 
from France, “My friends, this must not be again”; it was 
this character that led him to summon the Disarmament 
Conference at Washington, by which the dream of a naval 
holiday was realized, and the danger of warfare on the 
Pacific largely eliminated; it was this character, too, that 
impelled him, at the sacrifice of comfort and health and, 
as it proved, of life itself, to make that journey to Alaska, 
preaching a world court and a universal peace. And it 
was this character that prompted these words, in one of 
the last of his public utterances: 

“I tell you, my countrymen, the world needs more of 
the Christ. The world needs more of the spirit of the 
Man of Nazareth, and if we could bring into the relation- 
ships of humanity among ourselves and among the na- 
tions of the world the brotherhood that was taught by 
the Christ, we would have a restored world, we would 
have little or none of war, and we would have a new 
hope for humanity throughout the earth.” 

The simplicity and moderation of Mr. Harding are apt 
to obscure his real achievements. A man of peace, he 
accomplished much for the peace of the world. He has 
not lived in vain. 
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PENSIONERS OF THE WorLD War. 

The war is over, we are told, but in its effects it is with us yet. 
We still have the bills to pay. One of these is for pensions. Ac- 
cording to a report submitted by the International Labor Bureau, 
the number of casualties of the World War who are drawing pen- 
sions is estimated at 10,000,000. Figures supplied by several 
countries make a total of 7,124,000, and the balance is accounted 
for by those countries which did not submit figures. 

Germany has 1,537,000 pensioned men; Australia, 76,000; 
Austria, 164,000; Belgium, 50,000; Canada, 45,000; the United 
States, 157,000; Finland, 10,000; France, 1,500,000; Great Britain, 
1,170,000; Italy, 800,000; Poland, 320,000; Rumania, 100,000; 
Jugoslavia, 164,000; Russia, 775,000; Czechoslovakia, 236,000; and 
New Zealand, 20,000. 


Two DEATHS AMONG THE CARDINALS. 


Within the past month two deaths have occurred in the Sacred 
College of Cardinals. Niccolé Cardinal Marini died on July 27th. 
He was born at Rome August 20, 1843, and created Cardinal De- 
cember 4, 1916. Until July, 1922, he was Secretary of the Congre- 
gation for the Oriental Church. As Monsignor Marini, he founded 
in 1896 the review Bessarione, the purpose of which is to promote 
the reunion of dissenting churches with the Church of Rome. 

Agostino Cardinal Richelmy, Archbishop of Turin, died on 
August 10th. He was a member of the Sacred College for nearly 
a quarter of a century. He was born at Turin November 29, 
1850; ordained priest in 1872; appointed Bishop of Ivrea June 
7, 1886; promoted Archbishop of Turin September 17, 1897; and 
created Cardinal June 19, 1899. For his work during the World 
War Cardinal Richelmy received in 1920 the highest decoration 
that the King of Italy can bestow, the Grand Cordon of S. 
Maurizio, with the title “Cousin of the King.” 


JOAQUIN SOROLLA Y BASTIDA.. 

On August 10th, the distinguished Catholic painter, Joaquin 
Sorolla y Bastida, died in a suburb of Madrid after a long illness. 
He was born at Valencia in 1863. Recognized as head of the 
modern Spanish school of painting, Sorolla had made himself 
known internationally by his outdoor scenes, resplendent with 
sunlight. Children playing on the beach, fishermen in their boats, 
and peasant scenes are among his favorite subjects. One of his 
religious works, a painting of St. Joseph, hangs in the Spanish 
Church of Our Lady of Esperanza, New York City, a gift from the 
artist to the church. 
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CONVENTION OF THE KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS. 


At the forty-first international convention of the Knights of 
Columbus, held early in August at Montreal, supreme officers were 
reélected for a new term of two years. 

James A. Flaherty, Supreme Knight for the last fourteen 
years, was reélected by a majority of 98 votes. His opponent was 
William J. Mulligan, State Deputy for Connecticut, who received 
112 votes, while Mr. Flaherty received 210. When the result was 
announced, Mr. Mulligan proposed that the election be made unan- 
imous and that whole-hearted support be given to the administra- 
tion. His proposal was adopted. 

Martin H. Carmody, Deputy Supreme Knight, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., was reélected by a majority of 78. His opponent 
was Joseph Coyne, Past State Deputy of California, who received 
119 votes against 197 for Carmody. 

Luke E. Hart of St. Louis, Supreme Advocate, was reélected 
by a majority of 97 over Ernest A. O’Brien, Past State Deputy of 
Michigan. 

David F. Supple, Supreme Warden, of San Francisco, was 
reélected by a majority of 96 over Morris J. Sullivan, State Deputy, 
of Littleton, N. H. 

William J. McGinley, Supreme Secretary, of New Haven, 
Conn.; D. J. Callahan, Supreme Treasurer, of Washington, D. C., 
and Dr. E. W. Buckley, Supreme Physician, of St. Paul, Minn., 
were reélected by acclamation. 

Supreme Knight Flaherty, in his address at the opening of 
the convention, said that the organization would stand against 
all societies or combinations that sought to inject religious or 
racial bias into government and social life, and challenged the 
Ku-Klux Klan or any other opponent or critic of the order to 
produce a single fact on which to base their opposition. 

“We can tolerate any reasonable difference of opinion,” he 
said, “but we shall not tolerate reflections on our integrity.” 

One of the projects decided upon by the Knights is an organ- 
ization for Catholic boys under the name of Columbus Esquires. 
The organization will be carried on by the 2,800 councils of the 
Knights. About $60,000 will be spent educating men in courses 
in boy leadership. It was estimated almost 2,000,000 boys are 
eligible for membership. 

Deputy Supreme Knight Martin H. Carmody, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was appointed chairman in charge of developing the new 
movement. i 

In no case, it was said, would a branch of the boy’s order 
be established without approval from the Bishop of the diocese. 
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The movement, it was added, would not be in competition with 
the Boy Scouts. 
Some Divorce Statistics. 

The United States Census Bureau, on July 28th, published the 
1922 marriage and divorce statistics for six Northeastern States, 
the first for which figures have been compiled in a nation-wide 
survey. The statistics disclose a sharp increase in the last six 
years in the ratio of divorces to marriages. 

In 1922 the ratio was almost half again as large as it was in 
1916, there having been almost 9.3 divorces to each 100 marriages 
in 1922, as compared with almost 6.3 in 1916. 

Analysis of the statistics for the six States show that the num- 
ber of marriages in 1922 were one-eighth less than in 1916, while 
the number of divorces was almost a third more. 

The States covered were New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, and Delaware. Marriages 
in these States in 1922 numbered 80,833, as compared with 92,531 
in 1916. The divorces were 7,153, as compared with 5,793. There 
was a decrease of 11,648 marriages in the States or about 12% 
per cent., while divorces increased 1,720 in number or almost 30 
per cent. 

There was an increase in the number of marriages in only 
one of the States—New Hampshire. There was a decrease in 
the number of divorces in Vermont, but the ratio of divorces to 
marriages showed an increase in that State as it did in the other 
States. 

The report recently compiled by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, in Canada, is in marked contrast to that of the United 
States Census Bureau. Divorces in Canada numbered only 544 
in 1922, or two-thirds of 1 per cent. of all the marriages con- 
tracted. Based on population, the divorces numbered seven to 
every 100,000 persons. 

Of the total divorces granted, husbands received 316, or 
about 60 per cent., and wives 228, or about 40 per cent. One 
province, Prince Edward Island, granted no divorces. Only one 
divorce has been granted in this province since 1868. The greater 
per cent. of the divorced were residents of cities. 

The United States compares less unfavorably, though badly 
still, with France, where the first quarter of the year 1923 saw 
5,666 French couples divorced, according to statistics just pub- 
lished. As 70,656 couples were married in the same period, the 
ratio of divorces to marriages was approximately one to twelve. 

In Paris there were 8,000 marriages and 1,048 divorces, the 
capital showing the highest divorce rate in the country. 
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Some newspapers predict that these divorce figures will be 
increased in the future, pending legislation making it easier for 
divorced persons to marry. It is expected that Parliament will 
pass bills at the beginning of the session permitting the guilty 
party in a divorce on grounds of adultery to marry the co- 
respondent and permitting divorced persons who have contracted 
and broken a second union to remarry. 

From the figures at hand it is impossible to say how far the 
ratio of divorces to marriages in France is affected by Americans 
procuring divorces there. Sentiment in legal circles of Paris is 
developing strongly against the French courts being utilized for 
the convenience of Americans who are unwilling to resort to their 
own courts, preferring to establish legal domicile in France to 
claim the rights that accrue to them under French law. 


Louvain UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 

On July 17th the first wing of the restored Louvain Library 
was opened in the presence of Cardinal Mercier, who blessed the 
new premises, and Crown Prince Leopold, Duke of Brabant, who 
placed the first book on a shelf. This book contains a list of the 
Louvain students who died in the World War. Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, President of Columbia University, presented a book 
containing the names of the American school children who sub- 
scribed toward the rebuilding of the library. Léon Mirot, Secre- 
tary of the French Reconstruction Committee, presented a luxu- 
rious reproduction of the appeal published by the committee on 
behalf of Louvain, and the French Ministry of Education presented 
a volume of eighty photographs of the ruins of Reims Cathedral. 


THE AMERICAN ARMY IN BriTISH STATISTICs. 
Asserting that the United States is the only important Power 
which has actually increased its armed forces, Lieutenant Colonel 
Guinness, Under Secretary for War, replying to a question in the 
British House of Commons on July 25th, gave the following figures 
for men under arms in 1913 and 1922 respectively: 


DED cavueavadcasintdedats 106,514 80,919 
DEER WWabh b ene Ses osekesa ede 666,743 450,859 
SY «4d dino 40k meee cfewsic es 836,000 100,000 
900,000 

DE Jkedectuwhvodeds vane 1,300,000 to 
1,300,000 
eer 86,500 137,000 


Officials in the United States War Department assert that 
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the figures given by Colonel Guinness are misleading. The total, 
137,000, given for the United States includes the regular army re- 
serves on active duty, National Guard on active duty, army nurse 
corps, Philippine Scouts, cadets at West Point, and 400 besides. 

Army officials stated that it appeared that the figures of 
80,919 for Great Britain included only those troops in the king- 
dom itself and excluded all other troops maintained elsewhere. 

The French figures, quoted by Colonel Guinness, compare 
with the number of troops provided by the French budget for 1922 
for France itself and excludes these outside forces: Algeria, Tunis, 
China, 71,533; Morocco, 92,951; Constantinople, 6,926; Levant, 
50,904; extraordinary missions, 508; Sarre Basin, 7,765; controlled 
commissions, 465; Rhine province, 86,959; Silesia, 760. 

In other words, 318,771 of France’s troops were not included 
by Colonel Guinness. In 1922, according to the budget estimates, 
France had an armed force of 769,630. 

The British regular army consists of 165,000 men, according 
to army officials. In addition there is an All-British army of 
77,000 men in India, while about 46,000 men are maintained by 
the colonies, and 8,700 are paid for by the Colonial Office. There 
are also 310,000 Indian troops, making a grand total of all soldiers 
under the British flag of 606,700. 

Besides maintaining a smaller army than any of the other 
great Powers, War Department officials insist that the United 
States has fewer soldiers in proportion to national wealth and 
population than any other first-class Power and spends a smaller 
per cent. of its budget on its military establishment. 


THE TWELvE-Houwr Day. 


The United States Steel Corporation, following the protests 
of church bodies and the urgent solicitation of the late President 
Harding, has at last yielded to public opinion. The twelve-hour 
day in the steel mills is to be abolished. The shift to the eight- 
hour day has already been made in some plants, and as soon as 
possible all the mills will be operated on an eight-hour basis. 
Public opinion when clearly voiced is stronger than the strongest 
corporation of whatsoever kind. It might be well to remember 
that. 


August 15, 1923. 





Our Contributors. 


Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, of the Paulist Fathers (“The Ethics and 
History of Cremation”), well-known as a missionary and writer, has 
been a frequent contributor to THe CatHoiic Wortp. He is the author 
of The Question Box, of which well over 2,000,000 copies have been 
sold; Studies in Church History; and numerous pamphlets; and trans- 
lator of Vacandard’s The Inquisition and D’Hulst’s The Christian 
Family. Father Conway is the founder of the Catholic Unity League, 
which since 1917 has spent over $27,000 for the spread of the Faith, 
most of this money being expended for books (76,100) and pamphlets 
(252,000) distributed gratis to non-Catholics or in lecture courses 
given to non-Catholics: 


JANET L. Gorpon (“The ‘Poor Man’”), a new contributor to our 
pages, sends us this and another story from Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Both seemed to us so good that it was hard to choose between them. 


Cuar_es Puiuurrs (“The Polish Countryside”), editor, poet, and 
playwright, served more than four years overseas. For over three 
years he was with the American Red Cross, in charge of publicity work 
in Poland, and later as Director of Education in Child Health and 
Hygiene. He has received three Polish decorations: Polonia Restituta, 
the Cross of Valor (highest class), and the Cross of Merit. Mr. 
Phillips’s first contribution to THe CaTHoLic Wor Lp, an article on 
Helena Modjeska, appeared in the issue of August, 1901. 


ANNA McC.Lure SHOLL (“Uncanonized”), whose name is now well 
known to readers of THE CatTHo.ic Wor, is a writer with many 
excellent volumes to her credit. One of her novels, Carmichael, was 
in 1917 awarded the international bronze medal offered each year by 
the Lyceum Club of London for the best novel of the year written by 
a woman. 


Rev. Francis P. DonNELLY, of the Society of Jesus (“The Kinship 
of Art and Religion”) is a regular contributor to THe CaTHoLIC WorLpD 
and other periodicals, and the author of several well-known books. 


P. J. O'Connor Durry (“The Singer’) is not only an excellent poet 
but a playwright as well. Under the name of Shiel MacDara he has 
written two Irish plays, Treasure of the Mountain and The Victory of 
Christ. 


James J. Wausu, M.D. (“Montaigne, the Believing Skeptic”), is a 
man of multifarious learning. He is not only a Doctor of Medicine, 
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a practicing physician, but in addition a Doctor of Philosophy, a 
Doctor of Laws, and a Doctor of Literature. And he is well versed in 
all these branches, as his many and varied writings and lectures prove. 


A. Hriuiarp AtrerinGe (“The Churches of Ireland”), journalist and 
author, is a well-known contributor to Catholic periodicals. But Mr. 
Atteridge’s writings are not confined to Catholic topics. Many of his 
published books treat of military and naval subjects, in which he is a 
specialist. 


Bertua M. R. (Mrs. Freperick O.) Sutton (“The ‘Grand National’ ”), 
besides being a contributor to Catholic periodicals, is a member of the 
Hospitalité de Notre Dame de Lourdes, working daily in the Piscines. 
Mrs. Sutton writes us that “every incident is absolutely true in the 
‘Grand National.’ ” 


Maurice Francis EGAN, Litt.D., LL.D. (“Of the Little Poets”), made 
his last previous appearance in THz CaTHOLICc WorLD with his article, 
“On Mr. Belloc’s ‘On,’” in the May issue. Some of the little poets of 
the New School will not take kindly to Dr. Egan’s strictures; that, 
however, does not detract from the truth of his statements. 


EstHEerR W. (Mrs. CHARLES P.) NEILL (“Letty of Craggy Summit”) 
still maintains the suspense which she cleverly created in former in- 
stallments of her story. We finished reading the present installment 
a little less hopeful than when we began it. 








Mew Books. 


THE MIDDLE AGES. By Fr. Funck-Brentano. New York: G. 

P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 

This is one of the volumes which go to make up the series 
called “The National History of France,” of which M. Funck- 
Brentano is the general editor. The entire series is scholarly and 
brilliant, and M. Funck-Brentano’s volume maintains the high 
standard already established. 

He begins his study with the ninth century, with its invasions 
and civic struggles, and then takes up the formation of feudal 
France. Everything is rooted in the family, and the feudal idea 
in its various ramifications is but an extension of the authority 
and the relationships which are involved in family life. In this 
long and brilliant chapter the author takes up in detail the town, 
the communal assembly, the king (who in a larger sense is merely 
“the head of the family”), the royal household, the resources of 
the Crown; and finally he establishes the king at the pinnacle of 
the “feudal hierarchy.” The family relationships became a cult 
and were glorified by those chansons de geste, of which the Song 
of Roland was the most masterly example. 

With the opening of the eleventh century M. Funck-Brentano 
is on firm ground; his volume takes on more of the tone of his- 
torical narrative. Faith was vital, and people “pointed the finger 
at any lord who did not maintain at least one monastery on his 
lands.” As the century closes, we have the beginning of the 
Crusades, and M. Funck-Brentano paints graphic pictures of the 
hardships and horrors which accompanied them; and tales of 
amazing heroism run cheek by jowl with tales of perfidy and 
cowardice. Amid countless tribulations the motley army of a 
dozen tongues “was borne up by faith and the strong feudal 
discipline.” 

The Communes are subject of a fine chapter, and the feudal 
organization as developed in the twelfth century is the subject of 
another. Medieval life becomes appealingly actual when M. Funck- 
Brentano discusses the minstrels, the University of Paris, and the 
cathedrals, for his researches have been extensive, his allusions 
to and quotations from contemporary documents are at first hand, 
and unfailingly his talent for selecting salient points for emphasis, 
coupled with his gift of historical imagination, lends the magic 
touch by which all these dry bones live again. 

Constantly the wisdom of the Church appears: the mon- 
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asteries, under the inspiration of her faith, become the most fertile 
centers of secular culture; prelates and priests, vested in white 
albs, move about among the dying Crusaders, hearing confessions 
and easing their agony; jousting to the death is suspended at the 
instigation of the Church and “the peace of God” and “the truce 
of God” are proclaimed, in an effort to protect the poor and weak 
and to leave the holy season free from the passion of arms. 

The outstanding figures in The Middle Ages are Philip Augus- 
tus, St. Louis (portrayed with a skillful and sympathetic brush), 
Philip the Fair (to whom M. Funck-Brentano is over-generous and 
to whose great antagonist, Boniface VIII., he is too harsh), and 
Louis XI. Through the mazes of that long and devastating duel, 
the Hundred Years’ War, he treads his way with unerring skill, 
and against its scenes of rapine and pillage and broken treaties 
and violated oaths the brave figures of King John the Good, of 
Bertrand du Guesclin, and of Jeanne d’Arc stand out vividly. 

Louis XI. is “a modern king,” and few things in this masterly 
book can equal the portrait of that complex and crafty monarch, 
heroic and cowardly, whom Scott made immortal in Quentin Dur- 
ward, and whose genius centralized authority in the Crown and 
laid the foundations of a strong and modern kingdom. 

M. Funck-Brentano has given us in this work a real contribu- 
tion to the history of a great people and a fascinating period. 


THE GOTHIC ROSE AND OTHER POEMS. By Wilfred Rowland 

Childe. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 

Here is a singer who sings with a full soul in a rich authentic 
voice—a virile male voice well trained, beautifully placed and 
modulated; a poet who knows life and loves it and has art and 
red blood and gusto enough to celebrate it with joy and vigor. 
Even the title of his book is an inspiration—“The Gothic Rose”: 
the most exquisite and delicate thing in God’s creation expressed 
in terms of sculpture and architecture. For, with all his at- 
tributes of virility and power and love of life, it is nevertheless the 
life of the deathless past which this poet loves best and most 
beautifully celebrates. Unabashedly Catholic, he proclaims to the 
pagan world of his day the loveliness of those halcyon times when 
his own country, England, was one of the happy lands of faith; 
and with the same candor, and a hope as eternal as his faith, he 
prays aloud and openly for the day when his native land will once 
more hear Mary’s bells and taste the sweet waters and the burning 
wine of Christ’s ancient creed. A troubadour appears in Tra- 
falgar Square and ravishes all Britain with the voice of love. 

In a brief review it is impossible to do justice to this book, 
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small as it is (and exquisitely printed and bound). Its pages are 
literally packed with Gothic and rose-like beauty; it pulsates with 
exuberant fancy, rich coloring; rare old words carved out of the 
historic past, names that breathe a song, a sigh, a lament; rhythms 
and airs that entrance, that at times intoxicate. If the poet, 
indeed, has any fault, it is one of excess, of such a rush and rich- 
ness of thought, word, and imagery that at times his songs 
stumble a little, grow a little incoherent, a little rough in phrasing. 
But lusty faults like these are virtues in the face of the anzmic 
artificialities of most of our modern poetry. It is a long, long 
day since we have had a new book of poems thrill us as this has. 
Something of the first joy of reading Francis Thompson, Alice 
Meynell, and Louise Imogen Guiney has come to us again in Mr. 
Childe’s poetry. The muse is not yet dead, so long as a voice like 
this is lifted up. 


EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIAN FAITH. By H.H. Lane. Prince- 
ton: University Press. $2.00. 

This is a book evidently written with the honest purpose of 
helping those persons, especially young students, who find them- 
selves in religious difficulties in connection with evolution and its 
problems. With a great deal of it we are in complete sympathy, 
which makes us regret the more that it contains serious blots 
badly needing attention in a second edition. Although the Galileo 
episode is not discussed in a spirit of enmity to the Church, the 
author has, nevertheless, set down once more all the old lies— 
derived probably from Draper or some such tainted rubbish heap 
—and we confess that this fact makes us feel our doubts about 
the accuracy of other matters in these pages. Let us ask the 
writer to consult any decent source of information, and he will 
find that Galileo’s imprisonment, except for a few days, was either 
with a friendly ecclesiastic in that cleric’s own house, or for the 
greater part of his life consisted in living in his own private villa 
at Arcetri; that he was not buried in unconsecrated ground but 
in his own parish church, where his monument may still be seen; 
and that he died after receiving the sacraments of the Church 
and the blessing in extremis of the reigning Pontiff. A writer 
such as the author of this book ought to be ashamed of putting 
his name to such a set of misstatements; and, what is more, if 
those related to the life history of a protozoan, he would be 
ashamed. But as it is only about the largest body of Christians, 
nobody but the present “pelican in the wilderness” will care. 
We would also ask him, before he commits himself to statements 
—quite inaccurate—as to the orthodox opinion of the Roman 
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Catholic Church on the subject of creation, to glance through 
such a book as that of Canon Dorlodot, recently reviewed in these 
columns, and ascertain for himself what that view is, for at pres- 
ent he is entirely ignorant of it. There are other matters which 
we had marked for criticism, such as the question of the relation 
of soul and body, where he has departed, so it seems to us, from 
what a Catholic at any rate would think sound doctrine. But 
since we cannot recommend it, as it is to our readers, we will 
only add one word. 

The Catholic Church is too big to be overlooked. Those who 
start out to settle the dispute between religion and science and 
who ignore Catholic theology, will not get very far, and those who 
rely, like this author, on what is to be found in Protestant the- 
ology alone, will find grievous gaps in their defense. And, as to 
those who pretend to criticize the teachings and history of our 
Church, they may be recommended to do what they would do 
in connection with any other subject in the world—study the sub- 
ject before they write about it. This rule is almost invariably 
ignored. 


HUNTING A HAIR SHIRT, AND OTHER SPIRITUAL ADVEN- 

TURES. By Aline Kilmer. New York: George H. Doran 

Co. $1.50. 

The readers, and they are always the admirers, of Mrs. 
Kilmer’s work, cannot have failed to notice in it two character- 
istics. Her first book, Candles That Burn, was authentic poetry, 
the poetry of a high courage, an exalted generosity shot through 
with a merry twinkle, which made it “not too good for human 
nature’s daily food.” In Vigils the poetry was of the same high 
quality, but the courage had grown somewhat hard and sharp, 
and the laughter gone off a bit at the edges; the fortitude had 
acquired a touch of stoicism and the humor a touch of cynicism. 
In this book of essays both characteristics reappear, with a pre- 
ponderance, one is inclined to think, of the former. They are 
brilliantly written observations of life and character. The book 
opens with a fling at philosophers, but it contains more than a 
little philosophy of its own, and often it is most profound where 
the surface is most shining. The paper which gives the book its 
name is a bit of that glorious fooling which belongs to the school 
of Blessed Thomas More, and it would be difficult to cite a more 
graphic description of night-fears than “Ghoulies and Ghaisties.” 
But in “Hope,” though the author disarms criticism by assuring 
us that she is not writing of the theological virtue, and that her 
attitude does not lead to pessimism, still it is here, that second 
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characteristic of which we spoke above, the courage whetted to 
sharpness and the laughter gone off a bit at the edges. Nothing 
detracts, however, from the delight of reading Mrs. Kilmer’s 
prose—except regret that it is not her poetry. 


JAY’S TREATY: A STUDY IN COMMERCE AND DIPLOMACY. 

By Samuel Flagg Bemis, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan 

Co. $3.25. 

This book is one of a series published by the Knights of 
Columbus. It received the prize of $3,000 offered by that organ- 
ization for the best historical work submitted by an American 
scholar. The author is a professor in a Presbyterian College at 
Walla Walla, Washington. He is a graduate of Harvard and held 
a traveling fellowship from that institution. Aptitude, industry, 
talent, and training have combined to produce a historical study 
which is a model of its kind. 

The treaty of peace between the United States and Great 
Britain provided inter alia that Great Britain should evacuate the 
forts or posts which she held on the frontier of the United States. 
Mutually, the two countries promised that they would put no 
lawful impediment in the way of recovery of bona fide debts and 
would make no more confiscations. The United States promised 
to recommend to the several States to restore confiscated estates. 
The treaty was no sooner signed than Great Britain sought for 
means to avoid abandoning the posts. She hoped, too, to rectify 
the boundary laid down in the treaty. On the other hand, the 
States, which could not be controlled by the Federal government, 
began putting obstacles in the way of payment of British debts and 
failed to restore confiscated British property. The two derelic- 
tions became linked in argument, but the fact that the British 
debts were not paid was not the reason for her retention of the 
frontier posts. She wanted them for economic, territorial, and 
political reasons, and she took steps to keep them. On the other 
side, the States said, “There is no way to compel us to pay these 
debts; we are poor, and we won’t pay them.” They were not 
thinking of the frontier posts. 

The British intrigued with the Indians on the frontier. 
Bemis says that it was manifestly their intention to use them 
against the white settlers. The covert assistance which they gave 
the Indians when General Wayne was fighting them came very 
near causing conflict between British and American forces. 

A new phase to the difficulties between the two countries 
arose when France and Great Britain went to war and American 
neutral rights were disregarded by both belligerents, but especially 
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by Great Britain. Thus there arose two parties in the United 
States—one, led by James Madison, proposed discriminating 
duties against Great Britain as a means of compelling her to make 
a commercial treaty; the other, led by Alexander Hamilton, pro- 
posed an increase in the army and navy. After an experimental 
mission to sound out the possiblities of making a treaty with 
Great Britain, the President sent John Jay as envoy with full 
powers to make the treaty. 

Dr. Bemis’s studies have included the archives of the Amer- 
ican, British, Canadian, and some of the Continental governments; 
the manuscript depositories in England, Canada, France, and the 
United States; and a number of private collections. 

The veil has been lifted, and we see revealed all the machinery 
and all the machinations which resulted in public action. As a 
result, some individuals appear in an unfavorable light, but this 
is only because of the pitiless truth. To learn that the govern- 
ments involved were working for their own advantage all the 
time causes no surprise; nor is the student of history shocked to 
learn that their interests never suffered from the interference of 
high scruples. 

The book is loaded with facts and revelations. Unless Dr. 
Bemis shall add to it himself, it will remain the last word on the 
‘ subject which it treats. He ought to write another book, cast on 
similar lines, on the Treaties of Péace of 1782 and 1783. 


CHRISTIANITY AND LIBERALISM. By J. Gresham Machen, 

D.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

This volume describes the inroads that liberalism or ration- 
alizing tendencies have made into conservative and orthodox 
Protestantism. The book is written in a religious spirit, its pages 
are permeated with the phraseology of the New Testament, par- 
ticularly that of St. Paul, and the author deplores what may be 
appropriately called the foundering of a faith. 

He tells us that for the modern and liberal Church, God is 
not a person at all, but merely “the unity that pervades the 
world” (p. 110). We are not astonished, then, to be told that 
Jesus is not God. For the liberal preacher, the immortality of 
the soul is vague and uncertain, heaven is a very dim and distant 
issue, but “this world is really all in all” (p. 148). Business men 
and politicians are convinced that religion is needed, as a useful 
lever of government, and as a barrier against nascent barbarism 
or Bolshevism. But religion as the life of the soul, the loving 
homage of the creature to the Creator—that they have no con- 
ception of, nor indeed have many preachers either. 

Vou. cxvir. 54 
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The author states that “in the ministry of evangelical 
churches are to be found hosts of those who reject the Gospel of 
Christ” (p. 177). “The Church of to-day has been unfaithful to 
her Lord by admitting great companies of non-Christian persons, 
not only into her membership, but into her teaching agencies” 
(p. 159). Pitiful, indeed, must be the plight of the sheep intrusted 
to such sorry shepherds as these. What can they do for souls, 
when they hardly believe that souls exist? Our author deplores 
these evils sincerely, and with the heart-searching regret that be- 
comes a truly Christian man, but his suggested remedies, in our 
judgment, are inefficacious. When a Church lacks all true co- 
hesion and unity, when there is no infallible authority inherent 
in it, to which its members defer for conscience’ sake, when the 
disruptive force of private judgment is fostered, there is nothing 
capable of stemming the ever rising tides of disintegration and 
decay. 


SAINT GABRIEL, PASSIONIST. By Father Camillus, C.P. New 

York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.50. 
GEMMA GALGANI. By Philip Coghlan, C.P. Dublin: The Tal- 

bot Press. 2s. 6d. 

Two stories of spiritual children of the Passionists—has that 
of the near saint eclipsed that of the saint? 

Gemma’s life is replete with the marvels of the supernatural. 
She leaped as by a bound from the ascetic to the mystic. Like 
the Assisian and the Siennese, she bore the stigmata; following 
Teresa, she took wing to the heights of contemplation. In the 
record of her few years we read again the story of many saintly 
lives. In modern times she stands all but solitary in her ex- 
orbitance. Gemma tells how far beneath the supernatural is the 
natural; Gabriel how contiguous and continuous the natural is 
to the supernatural. Gabriel’s was not the mystic’s life; his the 
ascetic’s, made in gradual ascent by ordinary use of God’s grace; 
his the vita abscondita cum Christo in Deo delineated by his 
spiritual father, St. Paul of the Cross; his the composite of Gon- 
zaga, Berchmans, Kostka, for beauty, simplicity, and youth; his 
the sanctity measured in merits for duty supernaturally done, not 
in the count of special supernatural manifestations. His is not 
the story that astonishes one to interest, but wins with sympathy 
and the appeal of the gentler virtues. His is a normal life, says 
Cardinal O’Connell, dedicated to God’s glory—a “normal life 
lived only for God quite simply but very seriously, each little 
task done with a happy supernaturalism.” For each “there are 
diversities of operation but the same God Who worketh all 
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in all,” and the very diversity invites contrasts yet defies com- 
parison. 

Really there is no eclipse: heavenly lights they are that trav- 
eled by different courses. Most readers have viewed Gemma, 
in the biography by Father Germano, her confessor, as through a 
perfect and powerful lens. She is the better known, therefore, 
and will remain so, until the authentic life of Saint Gabriel, 
also written by Father Germano, under the influence of Gabriel’s 
confessor, Father Norbert, will have been given its English trans- 
lation. 

The present volumes are in the nature of “small lives.” 
Gabriel’s can supply a limited knowledge to all who seek his ac- 
quaintance; Gemma’s offers itself to those who have neither the 
time nor insight for the larger work. As “small lives,” both are 


very well done. 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By William Burnet 
Tuthill, ALM. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


SARDINIAN PAINTING. By Georgiana G. King, M.A. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00. 

The first book contains a collection of lectures presenting 
a very limited study of the most conspicuous cathedrals of Eng- 
land in the Gothic of its four periods. The lectures have gained 
nothing in reading form. On the contrary, the pages cry out for 
the lecturer with his enlarged views, his long pointer, and his 
many side remarks of elucidation. The work is not adapted in 
method to be a handbook for beginners, and it is too scant of 
information to be interesting to the advanced student. It tries, 
suggests the author, to give a few, inspiring pages on the beauty 
of this cathedral style. It succeeds to a fault in the fewness of 
its pages; but it fails of inspiration, because thirteen English 
cathedrals are quite too great for the confines of 137 small pages 
—much of which space is diminished by preliminaries and nu- 
merous photographs too tiny to be helpful. The, architect-author 
estimates his own book best when he says: “We have drawn, 
as it were, a charcoal sketch.” There is too much blunt charcoal, 
not enough of the draughtsman’s sharp pencil, to make the work 
worth while. 

By contrast, the second book is distinctly a handbook for 
the student of the history of painting in its various periods and 
schools. It is a sum of notes made by the distinguished author in 
her thoroughgoing study. Like Sardinian painting itself, limited 
in scope and specimens, yet passionate and rich, the book is small 
yet massive in information, a morsel compounded with worth. 
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The President of the American Hispanic Society did well in his 
commission of the work to Georgiana King; and she in return 
has not only repaid him, but has given English readers information 
otherwise difficult to gather. 


MEMORY DEFECTS IN THE ORGANIC PSYCHOSES. By Johan 
Liljencrants. Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Co. 
This is a highly technical study based on original experiments 

to determine how certain organic troubles affect the patient’s 
memory. The tests devised by the author are elaborate and com- 
plicated. He employed three hundred colored pictures; no less 
than eight hundred half-tone pictures; one hundred each of four 
kinds of irregular figures. Experimenting first with normal and 
healthy subjects, then with persons afflicted with different or- 
ganic psychoses, the investigator was in a position to note how 
the same excitant produced a very notable difference in reaction. 
In the actual experiments the greatest care was taken to avoid 
mistakes; and Woodworth’s method of scoring was used to elim- 
inate any errors that might possibly have crept in. The results 
obtained in dealing with both normal and abnormal subjects are 
fully tabulated. From these painstaking researches the author 
concludes: 

(1) In defective subjects the amnesia is due both to faulty 
apprehension and faulty retention. Both recognition and recall 
are affected. The memory for pictures surpasses that for figures. 

(2) Apprehension and retention abilities vary in each subject 
examined. 

(3) The defective subjects showed the same effects as normal 
subjects in apprehension and memory following brief or longer 
exposures, and the advantageous effects of primacy, recency, and 
repetition. 


THE EVOLUTION OF HUNGARY AND ITS PLACE IN EURO- 
PEAN HISTORY. By Count Paul Teleki. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $3.50. 

The author of this book, formerly Prime Minister of Hun- 
gary, and well known in the scientific world as a geographer, 
reveals in his own personality as a writer some of the traits of his 
people which he sets down as characteristic—traits which make 
one hopeful of the future of Hungary. He is temperate, frank, 
and honest, and while ardently patriotic and a true champion of 
his country, partisan bitterness or chauvinistic narrowness seem 
not to be in his nature. An ideal make-up, this, for an historian. 
Certainly Hungary is fortunate in having her case presented to 
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the American reading public by the pen of such a man. In his 
dispassionate, and yet far from cold or detached pages, her story 
is told with a voice of authority and literally from the ground up, 
for Teleki the historian remains the geographer as he traces the 
record of his people from the earliest times of the great Asiatic 
migration, through its thousand years of democratic royalty under 
the crown of St. Stephen, on to the present moment when we find 
this ancient people stripped, but not crushed, by the war: fifty- 
nine per cent. of their territory gone, ninety per cent. of their 
timber, nearly all of their best wheat and corn lands, hundreds of 
thousands of their sheep; while at the same time their industries 
are in many cases crippled by territorial division which not only 
separates factory from raw material, but even cuts off towns from 
their railway stations. In spite of all this, however, given the 
character of the people, and considering what they have already 
done in the way of reconstruction, one cannot read Count Teleki’s 
book without hope for the future. Some of the most interesting 
pages of this work relate to such timely questions as the Jewish 
problem, Bolshevism in eastern Europe, and the perennial puzzle 
of Hungary’s unoccupied throne. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
WORKERS. A Study in Trade Union Structure and Func- 
tions. By Michael A. Mulcaire, C.S.C. Washington: The 
Catholic University Press. 

Father Mulcaire of Notre Dame University, writing under the 
direction of Dr. William Kerby and his colleagues, has published 
a splendid account of trade unionism among the electrical work- 
ers. The origin and growth of the Brotherhood is developed in 
a brief introductory sketch. Other chapters consider in a more 
detailed fashion the membership, organizing methods and juris- 
diction of the union, apprenticeship rules and training, the gov- 
ernment of the organization, beneficiary and insurance features, 
and the problems and methods of collective bargaining. The 
author, though trained in philosophy and theoretital economics, 
is essentially interested in the practical working of the Electrical 
Workers’ Union and the problems, past and present, with which 
this organization and trade unionism in general has faced or must 
settle. Students of labor problems will welcome such a volume 
and will heartily agree with Father Mulcaire that only by ex- 
haustive studies of representative national unions can a true vision 
of the general labor movement be obtained. 

Catholic unionists have long played an important part in 
labor circles, and, unchronicled, have struggled to guide labor 
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along progressive lines, while avoiding the dangers of radical and 
socialistic policies. And, of late years, Catholic scholars have 
taken a leading place among American sociologists and economists 
in the study of labor questions as influencing society, the State, 
and the Church. To their roll call of Doctors Ryan, Kerby, Huss- 
lein, Bolger, Haas, O’Grady, and others, we are glad to add the 
name of Dr. Mulcaire. 


A STUDY OF AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE. By Carl C. Brigham. 

Princeton: Princeton University Press. $3.50. 

This volume is a summary of the data gathered through the 
psychological examinations given to the army recruits during the 
recent war. The Stanford-Binet method was employed, and the 
results are here briefly tabulated. The entire original findings are 
so voluminous and technical that the general public would find it 
difficult to peruse and understand them. Dr. Brigham’s presenta- 
tion is much simplified; but even here the layman in this field is 
liable to be bewildered by the numerous statistics, tables, charts, 
and scores. When we have emerged from almost endless lists of 
figures, we discover that, taking it all in all, we are not a very 
intelligent people. Only a little over four per cent. of those to 
whom mental tests were given are above the average—high in- 
tellectuals. The number below normal is very much higher. The 
most recent immigrants show up very poorly in their mental 
abilities. Those foreigners who have been in this country a 
longer time make a much better showing. If we divide the Euro- 
peans into Nordics, Alpines, and Mediterraneans, we shall find 
that the tall, straight, blond races of the north are intellectually 
superior to the other two groups. The practical conclusion drawn 
from the study by Dr. Brigham would be to restrict still more the 
immigration from Central and Southern Europe, as otherwise the 
mixing of the mentally inferior with the small number of Nordics 
of this country will still further decrease the mental average of 
the American people. 

This interesting volume ought to be studied very carefully, 
especially by sociologists, educators, and psychologists. The pe- 
rusal of the work leaves a sense of depression in the mind of the 
reader. One would like to point out that the entire process of 
mental testing involves a flaw, that there is a mistake somewhere; 
because the results are so uncomplimentary. Perhaps the num- 
ber of cases was too small to allow us to draw sweeping general 
conclusions. Again, temperament, time, education, language, 
may figure more prominently in the results than it was supposed. 
Cases analyzed may not be typically representative. Dr. Yerkes 
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has himself more recently offered some explanations of these 
tests that remove the sting from the cold statistical data. These 
and other similar thoughts will suggest themselves as a palliative 
to the unpleasant impression left by army psychological examina- 
tions. Dr. Brigham deserves the gratitude of the reading public 
for this volume which involved much painstaking care, research, 
and labor. 


SENECA INDIAN MYTHS. Collected by Jeremiah Curtin. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00. 

Some years ago the late Jeremiah Curtin, famous linguist and 
celebrated translator of Sienkiewicz and other Polish writers, 
took up the study of the Seneca language and lived for a time 
among the Indians, conversing with them and taking down in 
writing their tribal myths and legends. The result of this work, 
done at the direction of the United States Bureau of Ethnology, is 
presented in this handsome volume of more than five hundred 
pages, a volume which speaks eloquently of Mr. Curtin’s capacity 
for difficult achievement; for his task was far from an easy one, 
since he faced stiff opposition among some of the more suspicious 
and superstitious Seneca chieftains who objected to his coming 
and working among them. 

To the layman this collection of legends makes difficult read- 
ing, so incoherent and grotesque, and so utterly lacking in beauty, 
are most of the stories it unfolds. Yet, taken as they were, ver- 
batim, from Indian lips, it is perhaps in this very aspect that the 
work proves its greatest worth, revealing, as no mere subjective 
observation or secondhand reporting could, the inherent nature 
and traits of the tribe. If the Seneca Indian was actually as prim- 
itive, as cruel, as full of meaningless and misshapen ugliness as 
he displays himself in these myths of his; if his mind, at its best, 
reaching its highest poetic flight in the invention and retelling of 
his tribal tales, could conceive nothing better than this mass of 
darksome and inarticulate lore, then it is easy to understand and 
not too difficult to accept the passing of the race. In the legend, 
“The Creation of Men,” we come nearest to coherence, and at the 
same time we strike strangely upon some muffled chord of antedi- 
luvian lore, hearing in this Seneca myth, jumbled and pointless 
as it is, a far-off echo, perhaps, of Genesis and the story of Adam. 
Here, too, it is possible to detect a hint of the Messianic hope of 
forgotten ages, in the story of the Elder Brother, who “came down 
from the Blue” to teach and punish “the man-eaters,” and then 
“this work done . .. went back above the Blue.” This work 
will be an invaluable addition to the library of any ethnologist. 
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LIFE OF THE REVEREND MOTHER JEANNE CHEZARD DE 
MATEL. By the Reverend Mother St. Pierre of Jesus. 
Translated by Rev. Henry C. Semple, S.J. San Antonio, 
Texas: Convent of the Incarnate Word. 

Those who are at all familiar with the splendid work of the 
Sisters of the Incarnate Word, especially in our great Southwest, 
will welcome the published Life of their distinguished foundress, 
the authenticity of which is guaranteed by the fact of its publica- 
tion under the auspices of Mother de Matel’s own daughters. 

This Life, which has been gracefully and painstakingly trans- 
lated by Father Semple, is not in any sense of the word a “pop- 
ular” biography. It is, rather, a book for those well advanced 
in the spiritual life. The visions granted Mother de Matel; her 
profound knowledge of theology and the Sacred Scriptures; her 
mystical union with Our Lord—all these are not for the ordinary 
eye or ear. They will be of very real edification to the elect souls 
who are endeavoring to follow in the pathway which she trod. 

On the other hand, the biography is filled with incidents 
which, if they were but condensed and separated from what one 
may call the more exalted portions, might prove exceedingly in- 
teresting to average lay folk. The early years of Jeanne’s life; 
the steps that led to the foundation of her Institute; the contra- 
dictions she suffered at the hands of friends and enemies alike, 
to say nothing of the extraordinary circumstances which prompted 
her to found an Order, the habit of which she herself did not 
receive until she lay upon her death-bed—this is rich material. 
The reviewer can but voice the hope that it may eventually be 
made available to a much wider circle than is likely to be the 
case in its present encyclopedic form. 


BREVIARIUM ROMANUM (Ratisbon 12mo Edition). New York: 

Fr. Pustet, Inc. 4 vols. $19.00-$30.00. 

It is hardly necessary to describe this new edition of the 
Breviary, and quite superfluous to say that mechanically and ar- 
tistically it is well-nigh perfect. For the name “Pustet” has come 
to be synonymous with “excellence” in the publishing of liturgical 
books. We are pleased, therefore, but not surprised, at the ex- 
cellence of the materials, workmanship, and arrangement of the 
present edition, which is without doubt the best that the present 
reviewer has seen. It is particularly serviceable for home use. 
Very noteworthy are the evenness and clearness of the typog- 
raphy. Among other conveniences the Prayers of the Ordinarium 
are repeated for each day. The size of each volume is 4% by 
7 inches by % of an inch, and the weight about 1444 ounces, 
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THE ROAD TO CALVARY. By Alexey Tolstoy. New York: 

Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 

The student of Russian affairs will find this novel by Alexey 
Tolstoy (a relative of Leo Tolstoy) an interesting document. It 
is the first book of the kind which we have seen, the first attempt 
we know of, by a Russian writer, to put forth on the panoramic 
canvas of fiction the picture and story of the Russia of to-day— 
or rather, we should say, the Russia of yesterday, or better still, 
the Russia of last night, the Russia of 1914 to 1917. In these 
crudely powerful pages (not always felicitously translated), piti- 
less in their frankness, we behold the terrible spectacle of a great 
nation disintegrating, going to pieces, the process taking place, 
as it were, before our very eyes. But to the discriminating reader, 
even more than the bald process is revealed: the why and the 
wherefore of it, too, may be read between the lines of the book. 
This, however, is nothing new. Anyone can read the same story 
of decadence and negation, of corruption, mental, spiritual and 
bodily, in any authentic work of Russian fiction; though only in a 
book of the present hour can we, of course, find such a confession 
as that of Alexey Tolstoy’s, when he tells us that “Great Russia is 
now manure beneath the plow. The Russian people are no more; 
there are inhabitants, folk like me.” As a story, THE CATHOLIC 
Wor._p cannot recommend Count Tolstoy’s novel to any but the 
most mature reader. But as one more document added to Rus- 
sia’s vast literature of self-incrimination, it unquestionably has its 
value. 


MODERN HISTORY. By Carlton J. H. Hayes and Parker T. 

Moon. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.40. 

Catholic high schools and academies no longer face the pro- 
verbial crying need for a text in modern history. The Jesuit 
Fathers, Betten and Kaufmann, revised the old volume of West; 
Father Weber of the Marists brought out his superb two-volume 
text on The Christian Era; and now Professors Hayes and Moon of 
Columbia, thorough scholars and trained teachers and incidentally 
both converts, have published this excellent survey of the modern 
age. While intended for schools in general, Catholic teachers will 
welcome its viewpoint, tolerance, and skillful presentation of the 
mooted incidents and controversial periods. And the reviewer 
ventures that the non-Catholic student will marvel at the scien- 
tific detachment in text and bibliographical aids. Alzog, Lingard, 
Belloc, Janssen, Francis Thompson, Henry Jones Ford, James J. 
Walsh are cited frequently and the Catholic Encyclopedia in- 
variably in sections dealing with the Protestant Revolt or matters 
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of Church doctrine and organization. In addition all the usual 
authorities, even to the latest contributions, are mentioned. 

This volume is not a revision or adaptation of Dr. Hayes’s 
college text covering the same field, but has been written since 
the war with the enlarged vision and corrected perspective which 
the years 1914-1918 gave to students of history, especially con- 
tinental. Like Dr. Weber’s book, this is not a pre-war text 
brought up to date by the hurried compilation of a few pages 
dealing with the post-war diplomacy and military campaigns. 
This is a matter of consideration for teachers in evaluating a text. 
Furthermore, neither of these volumes sell any propaganda, nor 
tell a racial story. The Hayes and Moon book is a far cry from 
the old text from which an intuitive reader could guess the 
author’s race, politics, and creed, and, in case of the latter, deter- 
mine with which of the evangelical sects he was affiliated. Well 
provided with maps and engravings, unfortunately the book is 
rather poorly bound to stand the wear of a classroom. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL IN HISTORY AND CRITICISM. 
By Harold M. Wiener, M.A., LL.B. London: Robert Scott. 
Rationalists have rejected the traditional view regarding the 

character of the prophets of the Old Testament, and have de- 

natured their writings to an extent that would make them of little 
value for their own time or for posterity. Under this destructive 
treatment the prophecies of the Old Law lose their supernatural 
origin; they are robbed of their truly predictive character; and 
they become moralizing essays calculated to appeal exclusively to 
the contemporaries of their authors. Now, there can be no doubt 
that the writings of the prophets profess to possess a supernatural 
character, and to predict the future, sometimes the remote future. 

Is it possible to sustain the contention of the prophecies as to their 

divine origin and their predictive character against the arguments 

of higher critics? Dr. Wiener answers the question in the affirm- 
ative. He is aware—and every student of this part of the Old 

Testament writings will agree with him—of the many difficulties 

that are met with in the study of this problem. The history of 

the times is incompletely known. Prophetical books contain 
many obscure passages, due in part to our ignorance of the cir- 
cumstances under which the divine message was uttered by the 
prophet. The language is frequently poetical and filled with the 
imagery of the East. Moreover, predictions are sometimes given 
in the form of a present occurrence. These and many other dif- 
ficulties confront the eager student of the works of the prophets. 
Still, Dr. Wiener finds that they spoke true predictions and that 
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in many cases their fulfillment is verified in history; the realiza- 
tion of others is, for the reasons mentioned, more difficult to 
ascertain, but these also have undoubtedly been fulfilled. The 
work is written in a conservative spirit, which rather enhances 
than detracts from its scholarship. The volume must be studied 
with the Old Testament in hand. The author deserves great 
credit for the production, which will be an indispensable aid to 
the student of the most interesting period of Old Testament 
history. 


IN OUR LADY’S LIBRARY. By Judith F. Smith. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

In the study of any great character we note with interest 
those elements which, under God, contributed to that greatness. 
This is especially true of the study of the character of her who is 
“blessed amongst women.” We usually think of Our Lady’s sanc- 
tity as a marvelous gift of God rather than as the effect of heroic 
codperation with divine grace. This volume treats of Mary’s 
share in the formation of her own character. 

Thought is the molder of character. The subject of many of 
Our Lady’s meditations would naturally be those women of her 
own nation who had come closest to God. The devoted love of 
Rebecca, the tender fidelity of Ruth, the courage of Judith, the 
unquestioning faith of Rahab, all these she would take in her 
humility as models for her own life, as so many channels through 
which grace might come to her. 

Although a few passages are open to exegetical criticism, 
the book shows a deep and true knowledge of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and an equally deep and sincere piety. It is interesting 
as well from the psychological point of view. The treatment of 
the subject is novel and excellently worked out. A truly unusual 
book. 


CATHOLIC FAITH IN THE HOLY EUCHARIST. Edited by Rev. 

C. Lattey, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.50. 

At the University of Cambridge, each year in the month of 
July, a number of Catholic scholars, all experts in their special 
lines, convene to deliver a series of lectures, bearing upon different 
aspects of some fundamental question of the Catholic faith. Con- 
densed into each lecture are the best results of long study and 
sober, up-to-date scholarship. Each lecturer is restricted to one 
aspect of the question; and when all have spoken, the subject 
is well-nigh exhausted. Technical theology, which abounds in our 
erudite tomes sealed up in Latin from the majority of religious 
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inquirers, is here reduced to simple, clear, yet scholarly treatment 
in the vernacular. This Summer Course originated in the Cath- 
olic Bible Congress of 1921. Its lectures were edited by Father 
Lattey, S.J., in a volume entitled The Religion of the Scriptures. 
The same enterprising editor now issues, in the work under re- 
view, the second year’s course on the Holy Eucharist. The re- 
viewer feels he has done his pleasant duty in setting forth its con- 
tents and worth when he barely enumerates the titles and authors 
of the various lectures: The Holy Eucharist—in the Gospels, by 
Father Lattey, S.J.; in the Pre-Nicene Church, by Dom Chap- 
man, O.S.B.; in the Greek Fathers, by Canon Myers; in St. Augus- 
tine, by Father Jaggar, S.J.; as a Sacrament in St. Thomas, by 
Father Reeves, O.P.; as a Sacrifice, by Father De la Taille, S.J.; 
in the Latin Liturgy, by Abbot Cabrol, O.S.B.; Reservation of the 
Blessed Sacrament, by Canon Freeland; and in the Fish Symbol, 
by Father Morrisey, M.A. 

This table of contents reveals with more eloquence than many 
words the high authority of the eminent scholars who have been 
brought together to contribute their quota to the flood of light 
that illumines theologically and historically the sacred subject 
of the Holy Eucharist in the Christian Church. 


'ATHER SHEALY, by Michael Earls, S.J. (Worcester, Mass.: The 
Harrigan Press. 75 cents.) Father Price of Maryknoll, by a 
Priest of Maryknoll. (Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America. 
$1.00.) The biographical sketches of these two “fishers of men” bring 
the evidence for the diversity of apostolic gifts down to our own day, 
our own hour. “Shealy of the Jesuits” was a typical Celt, who carried 
the great racial qualities of eloquence, impassioned devotion, and per- 
sonal magnetism to the service of the altar, who joined the Irish 
diaspora in the same spirit which sent Columbanus to the Scots and 
Aidan to the English, and who, whether as college professor or retreat 
master, drew after him to Christ the souls of men. He was essentially 
“a man’s man”; men were his vineyard, the clean oblation presented 
by the fires of his eloquence to God, but no student of human nature 
will be surprised to learn that beneath all his vigor and virility was 
the tenderness of a woman. 

Father Price was an American, the son of North Carolina converts, 
and at one period constituted “the secular clergy of North Carolina.” 
For some years he regarded as his vineyard the somewhat ungrateful 
soil of his native State, establishing Truth (now edited from Brooklyn), 
and the North Carolina Apostolate with its center at the orphanage 
called Nazareth, where his work is still carried on, although his dream 
of a religious order for the South was not destined to realization. 
How Father Price together with Father James A. Walsh, established 
the Maryknoll missions and later became superior of the mission in 
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China, is a more familiar but no less inspiring story. While the Church 
in America can point almost haphazard to such men as these she need 
not fear for her house. 


SYCHOLOGY AND DRAMATIC ART, by Sister Marie Paula, Ph.D. 
(New York: William H. Sadlier.) One of the most interesting 
features of the study of drama to-day is the rapid growth of its tech- 
nical literature. A few years ago we had scarcely half a dozen 
authoritative works in America on dramaturgy; one heavy German 
textbook, a volume or two by Matthews or Price or Archer—these 
made up our shelf of technique of the drama. To-day there are a 
score of excellent works of the kind, and among the best of these this 
new volume, by an Associate Professor of English in the College of 
Mt. St. Vincent, New York, will easily take its place. There should be 
a wide market for Sister Marie Paula’s little work, especially in Cath- 
olic high schools and colleges; but wherever it is read, we predict 
success for it. It is thorough, concise, and, excepting an occasional 
Greek quotation unnecessarily given in the original, plain-spoken and 
unpretentious. The author has brought to her task a real grasp of her 
subject, tempered and infused with a gift for straightforward observa- 
tion of life and expression of opinion which lifts her little volume a 
slight degree above the level of the ordinary textbook. 


HALLENGES, by Christopher R. Stapleton. (Boston: The Strat- 
ford Co. $2.00.) There are some pleasing surprises in this book 
of poems. The author’s range is large, and there are moments, as in 
“A Woodland Dream,” when he achieves even that most elusive and 
difficult of the poet’s objectives, the height of fancy. Likewise he 
masters the sonnet with a good deal of grace; he sings such a song as 
“There She Blows” with a real breath of the sea; he makes a lyric like 
his “Song of the West” ring with life and rhythm; in “Grant—A Sil- 
houette” he projects a picture with an etching’s sharpness; and in such 
poems as “Comrade of the Night” and “To Him Invisible” he reveals a 
true gift for serious and religious poetry—the last line of the last 
mentioned poem falling not far short of a stroke of genius in its 
lament of the self-reproaching soul who “made a waiting-man of 
Christ.” All these things this poet does, and for them deserves the 
critic’s praise. But the reviewer finds it difficult to reconcile the bellig- 
erent spirit of the author’s introduction with the breath of love and 
beauty which characterizes so many of his poems. 


NTRODUCTION A L’ETUDE DES HIEROGLYPHES, by H. Sottas and 
E. Drioton. (Paris: P. Geuthner. 20/fr.) The present work is 
not a regular grammar of the Egyptian language, but a study on the 
hieroglyphic system of writing in use in the Valley of the Nile as early 
as the fourth millennium before the Christian era. In a First Part, the 
authors explain the principle of the hieroglyphic system, its evolution 
and development; the material arrangement of the signs both as to 
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disposition and distribution. In a Second Part, they have gathered 
together the various testimonies on the hieroglyphs from the Egyptians 
themselves, the classical writers, and the Fathers of the Church; a 
special section is devoted to the work of Father Kircher, S.J. Then 
follows the history of the decipherment and the wonderful discovery 
of Champollion. Several appendices are added, in one of which is 
given a complete list of the hieroglyphic signs with their primitive 
meaning; in another a few texts are reproduced and analyzed. 

The work is admirably done and will be of the greatest service to 
any one who wants to have a correct idea of the Egyptian system of 
writing, even though he may not intend to learn the language itself. 
The history of the decipherment, although necessarily brief, will prove 
particularly attractive and instructive. 


ISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY FOR HIGHER GRADES, by Reuben 
Post Halleck, M.A. (New York: American Book Co. $1.60.) 
This little volume affords a good, substantial survey of the development 
of the American nation. It is not sectional, racial, or narrow. It for- 
wards no propaganda. Patriotism and veneration for the fathers is 
taught, even though it is somewhat old-fashioned, yet this is done 
without evidence of any dangerous hostility to the motherland. It is 
detached and scientific without a leaning backward toward Toryism. 
There is no evidence of religious bias, but to-day a broader scholarship 
and economic profit both tend toward toleration in textbook writing. 
While not from a Catholic pen, the volume breathes a good liberal 
spirit, naturally without including certain matters of peculiarly Cath- 
olic concern which our schools might desire. 

Each chapter has suggestions for teachers and an unusually modern 
bibliography of books for teachers and outside reading for pupils. 
Catholic teachers would do well to have these selected bibliographies 
on hand as a guide to further reading, for they are too prone to learn 
and teach history from a single textbook. 


OUNTRY CLUB PEOPLE, by Margaret Culkin Banning (New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2.00), despite its literary faults (even to 
bad grammar) is unquestionably an honest attempt to portray a certain 
phase of American social life. In that aspect it may be taken seriously 
by the student of sociology and morals. But hardened, indeed, will 
be the student who, studying such a document, will not cry out “God 
help American society!” As a story to be read for entertainment or 
literary pleasure, the book is a failure. 


E CATHOLIC PRESS DIRECTORY FOR 1923, compiled and pub- 

lished by Joseph H. Meier (64 West Randolph St., Chicago. $1.00), 
is a very serviceable little book, giving the names of Catholic period- 
icals with all information of interest to readers, advertisers, and pub- 
lishers in succinct form. It presents a good case for the advantages 
of advertising in Catholic publications and a hopeful view of the 
progress of the Catholic Press. 
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PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 


An attractive little sketch, “Venerable Sceur Thérése, The Little 
Flower of Jesus,” by Allan Ross, a priest of the London Oratory, has 
been received from The International Catholic Truth Society (5 cents). 
In an instructive appendix the steps leading to canonization are 
described. Scur Thérése has since been beatified. 

The Liquor Traffic in the New Ireland, by Very Rev. P. Coffey, 
Ph.D., presents a very important topic to the consideration of all con- 
cerned in building up the New Ireland (Catholic Truth Society of 
Ireland). Under the same imprint we have a careful and comprehen- 
sive consideration of Hypnotism, by Rev. E. Boyd Barrett, S.J., M.A., 
Ph.D. Mysticism in Everyday Life—“the surge of the whole soul to 
God”—by John Howley, M.A., is another very worth-while pamphlet 
put out by the same publishers (5 cents each). 

From The Catholic Truth Society (London) we have Revelation, 
by Rev. Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., a clear explanation of the Catholic idea 
of revelation and its justification; The Question of Reunion, in which 
Doctor Downey analyzes.the proposed bases of reunion and recom- 
mends the study of St. Thomas, since there can be no “better basis for 
Christian unity than the basis upon which the whole Western Church 
did actually take its stand” (5 cents each). 

The recent beatification of Cardinal Bellarmine has produced 
several interesting studies of his life, character, and stupendous work: 
Blessed Robert Bellarmine, by Rev. James Brodrick, S.J., sketches in 
pleasant, easy fashion a very approachable great man (Catholic Truth 
Society. 5 cents); The Blessed Robert Bellarmine of the Society of 
Jesus, by Thomas J. Campbell, S.J., gives in greater detail the history 
of the time and its controversies, in which Bellarmine played so greut 
apart. The value of learning in the service of religion is accentuated 
by Father Campbell (Encyclopedia Press), as also by Rev. Herbert 
Thurston, S.J., in “Blessed Cardinal Bellarmine,” reprinted from the 
London Tablet in The Catholic Mind of June 22d (5 cents). 

Other appropriate topics presented by The Catholic Mind in the 
same issue are: “Canada’s Jesuit Martyrs,” by Rev. E. J. Devine, S.J.; 
“The Problem of Pain,” by Rev. Godric Kean, K.C.H.S., and a morsel of 
Chestertonian wisdom, “The Trouble with Catholics.” An account of 
“The Church in Spain,” by Rev. A. Lugan, a kindly and pertinent con- 
sideration of the Anglo-Catholic Congress—“Is It Anglo-Catholicism?”— 
by Very Rev. Vincent McNabb, O.P., and “Obsolete Modernity,” by Rev. 
H. E. G. Rope, M.A., make up the issue of The Catholic Mind for July 
8th. The issue for July 22d contains: “The Roots of True Education,” 
an address delivered at Canisius College, Buffalo, in which Bishop 
Turner ably developed the theme, “You have been taught to think”; 
“The Plague of Pseudo-Science,” by Rev. Joseph Keating, S.J.; and a 
study of “British Education Laws,” by H. Christopher Watts, showing 
that “the right of the parent to control the education of his child has 
never been debated in England” (America Press. 5 cents each). 

In America’s Debt to Catholics, published by the American Pub- 
lishing Society of Denver, Colorado, Rev. Thomas F. Coakley, D.D., 
gives an illuminating catalogue of Catholics as discoverers and in- 
itiators in the life history of our country. Another valuable pamphiet 
is What Is Wrong? or The World’s Plight, by John Losabe (The Ency- 
clopedia Press. 25 cents). 

We would bring to the attention of all interested in the extension 
of education Free Correspondence Courses for Ex-Service Men and 
Correspondence Course for Members, two Bulletins issued by The 
Educational Bureau of the Knights of Columbus, New Haven. 
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